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WHO GOES TO THE BAT?—Drawy BY HamMILton. 


DAVE TO GROVER—“ Stand aside, Grover; it’s my turn now. You ‘struck out’ last time.” 
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THE COUNTRY’S RESPONSE. 

IVHE response which has been made by the country 

to the action of the Minneapolis convention con- 
firms the confidence we have always expressed that 
the best popular sentiment demanded the renomi- 
nation of President Harrison. ‘There were undoubt- 
edly earnest and loyal Republicans who honestly 
believed that the selection of some other candidate 
would best promote the party interests. But the 
great body of Republican voters have never been 
able to understand the logic which would send to the 
rear in an important national contest the leader whose 
administration constituted the best and strongest 
claim to the continued support of the country. 

It is the simple truth that the administration of 
President Harrison ranks, in point of ability, sagacity, 
and fidelity to the essential principles of good gov- 
ernment, among the foremost in American history. 
It has in every respect sought to conserve the in- 
terests and the rights of the people. It has dealt, 
with exceptional wisdom, with domestic and for- 
eign questions of the gravest character. It has 
maintained the highest standard of official capacity. 
It has been characterized throughout by lofty con- 
scientiousness of purpose. It has been absolutely 
clean. Its policy has been an epitome of the popular 
will, no President having ever sustained closer rela- 
tions with the people, or come into more intimate 
touch with their impulses and convictions. 

It is no doubt true that in the discharge of the 
functions of his high office President Harrison has 
failed to satisfy some of those who gave him their 
support four years ago. But if the precise truth 
could be known it would be found that the failure to 
meet the demands of these dissentients constitutes one 
of the highest claims of the President to the popular 
confidence and regard. Every President who under- 
takes to perform his duty conscientiously, with sole 
reference to the public good, must provoke the 
antagonism of the mercenary and self-seeking. It 
is largely because President Harrison has sturdily 
refused to be a subservient instrument for the pro- 
motion of personal ambitions and the gratification of 
personal antagonisms that he occupies to-day the high 
place he does in the esteem of right-thinking men of 
all political parties. 

We have no doubt at all that the decision of the 
national convention will be ratified by the Ameri- 
can people. The campaign is to be fought upon the 
record of efficiency and achievement which President 
Harrison’s administration has made. This record 
“challenges the closest scrutiny and defies partisan 
assault. The people believe that the man who for 
three years and a half has conducted the government 
with singular wisdom and efficiency can be safely 
trusted to direct it for four years to come. As was 
said by Senator Spooner in his eloquent address 
seconding the nomination of the President, “there 
will be irresistible power and inspiration in the 
knowledge which pervades the people that so long as 
he is President th re is one at the helm who, what- 
ever betides us, at home or abroad, will bring to the 
solution of every question and the execution of 
every policy, and to the performance of every duty, a 
splendid and disciplined intellect, absolute rectitude 
of purpose, an unwavering desire to conserve every 
interest of ever.’ section—a self-poise which is a sure 
safeguard against hasty or mistaken judgment, and a 
patriotism which never has wavered either in war or 


in peace,” 
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MODERN MENDICANCY. 


Tue London Spectator, in an admirable article on the 
growth of mendicancy in Great Britian generally, and in 
London specially, concludes that in the gradual disappear- 
ance of class distinctions there is a definite increase of 
weakness perceptible in the national character. Softer 
manners are noted, but these manners are but a veneer, a 
clothing of the savage brutality, and in the disappearance 
of reverence many of the virtues go with it. There is a 
growing disposition to believe that the world owes to each 
man a living, and that therefore to sponge or to beg or to 
steal, or to get a living otherwise than by working fcr it, is 
the thing to do. This essayist comes to the conclusion 
that “the impatience of industry has become a sort of 
drunkenness.” 

In the United States we get somewhat similar evidence 
from those who have observed the most recent new- 
comers from the Old World. What effect this new doc- 
trine, “ that Christ taught the virtue of charity in order to 
encourage mankind to beg,” will ultimately have in this 
country .it is scarcely possible to say, but at this time, 
owing mainly to the efforts of the charity organization 
societies, mendicancy has been materially reduced, public 
begging almost stopped, while the money that is spent in 
charity is more generally directed to a good end. 

The cities, counties, and States in America unquestion- 
ably spend more money than a generation ago on public 
charities. They spend more in the aggregate because of 
the great increase in population, and they spend more per 
capita of population because of the more humane methods 
of housing and treating the sick, the disabled, and the in- 
sane, Such an increase of expenditure is but a gratifying 
evidence of a higher civilization. And to regulate the 
giving of alms and the rendering of assistance so that 
pauperism shall not be encouraged is an evidence of high 
public spirit. on the part of those who give time to such 
work. Indiscriminate giving does very great harm, as it 
fosters thriftlessness, indolence, and blamable inefficiency, 
lessening self-respect and self-reliance. The organized 
charities in America seek to induce the kindly and impul- 
sive to hold themselves in check. “Let the head hold 
the heart in check,” says one of these workers; ‘‘ refuse 
all street charity to that demoralized multitude who spend 
their lives in going, with artfully devised tales of woe, from 
house to house and from society to society. School your- 
selves into more rational methods, and let the time come to 
an end when the accomplished cheat is filled with good 
things, while the deserving poor are sent empty away.” 
The real object of the wisely charitable in the treatment of 
a case of distress is to assist the poor person out of the 
embarrassing condition and place him in a position where 
unaided he can prevent a recurrence of the necessity of 
asking for assistance. This is difficult, but it can often be 
done without hurting the self-respect of the beneficiary, 
and without the danger of encouraging a successful appli- 
cant to adopt mendicancy as a profession. 

In the report of the New York Charity Organization 
Society there are interesting statistics bearing upon the 
causes which led new families to ask for assistance during 
the year of 1891. The most surprising statement of all is 
that the heads of thirty-five per cent. of these new families 
were natives of the United States. We have come to 
believe that native Americans were of too independent a 
nature to accept anything in charity—that they would 
starve in silence rather than ask for aid. This was doubt- 
less so a generation ago, and it is doubtless so with Ameri- 
cans of the older strains. But during the past quarter of a 
century we have received into this country hordes of 
foreigners who were paupers and criminals in the Old 
World by heredity. Such an infusion is naturally having 
its effect upon what we call our native stock. 

Butif mendicancy shall be dealt with rationally along the 
lines suggested by these organized societies, we need have 
no fear that we shall in the near future be called upon to 
deplore a degeneracy such as that noted by our London 
contemporary. 


The first national convention of the Republican party was 
held thirty-six years ago in the city of Philadelphia. The 
platform of that great convention reads to-day more like inspt- 
ration than the affirmation of a political party. Every provision 
of that great instrument made by the fathers of our party is on 
the public statutes of our country to-day. Hvery one of them 
has been embodied into public law ; and that cannot be said of 
the platform of any other political organization in this or any 
other country of the world.—GovERNOR WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


MR. DEPEW’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Derew never equipped himself more successfully 
than in his speech seconding the nomination of President 
Harrison. He rose grandly to the height of his opportu- 
nity. A more superb presentation of the merits of Presi- 
dent Harrison’s administration has never been made. Asa 
campaign document this eloquent address will prove im- 
mensely effective. If now Mr. Depew will supplement the 
great service performed by him in the Minneapolis con- 
vention by a positive and aggressive assertion of his in- 
fluence and authority in organizing the loyal Republican 
sentiment of New York and taking the leadership to 
which he is entitled in the coming contest, he will not only 
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deepen his hold upon the regard of Republicans, but may 
contribute more largely than any other man to the success 
of the principles and the policy which President Harrison 
represents, 


With a skill, dignity, and courage which has compelled the 
admiration of political friend and foe alike, President Huar- 
rison has caused it to be understood throughout the world that 
the American flag represents a government which has the 
power and the will to protect the American uniform and 
American interests at all hazards, everywhere, whether assai'ed 
by peppery neighbors to the southward of us or by the diplo- 
macy or power of Great Britain.— Ex-Senatror Joun C. 
SPOONER. 


THE DRIFT TOWARD PROTECTION. 


Bota Democrats and Republicans very generally agree 
that the main issue this summer and fall shall again be the 
question of the tariff. If it were in the power of the party 
on either side to change the ground of battle there prob- 
ably would be no disposition or desire so todo. The case 
is made up for an appeal to the people. The Democratic 
leaders of the attack on the principle of protection to 
American industry profess to be only too anxious to sub- 
ject the results of their so-called campaign of education to 
the test of a national vote. On the other hand, the Re- 
publicans ask nothing better than the opportunity to stand 
on the record of the present administration, the practical 
results of the McKinley schedules, and the workings of 
the reciprocity policy as illustrating the principle of pro- 
tection in its highest form, namely, the adjustment of the 
tariff so as to promote the national advantage in inter- 
national trade. 

Since the election of President Harrison in 1888 there 
has been no vote directly significant of public sentiment on 
the question of free trade or protection. Free trade, in its 
various disguises and tentative euphemisms as “ tariff re- 


form,” “ tariff for revenue only,” and finally the ‘“ eman- 
cipation of trade ’”’—as the New York Zimesnow puts it— 
is in the habit of attributing every Democratic victory and 
Republican reverse in State, Congress, or municipal elec- 
tions to the leavening effect of the literature sent out by 
the Reform Club of this town and similar organizations. 
No Democratic mayor has been elected in Iowa, and no 
Democratic hog reeve in Massachusetts, who is not at 
once pointed at as evidence that protection is on its last 
legs in the United States of America, The same authori- 
ties find no significance in such events as the turning down 
of the Hon, Roger Q. Mills by the Democratic majority in 
the House of Representatives last December, or the recent 
call of the New Hampshire Democrats for a system of 
taxation that will afford “such incidental protection as 
meets every reasonable demand of American labor.” What 
is needed in the interest of scientific observation is a direct 
measure of the drift and direction of public opinion since 
the defeat of Mr. Cleveland by General Harrison on this 
most important of public questions, That measure will 
be applied in November. 

The friends of protection need not fear the test. There 
never was a time when the principle that the government 
owes its first duty to the industrial interests of its own 
citizens was more strongly intrenched in American policy, 
more advantageously illustrated by actual results, or more 
potent in the minds of the rising generation. For a time 
in the colleges, particularly at Yale and Williams, consider- 
able impression was made on the inexperienced intellect of 
youth by certain professors of political economy who view 
the question of protection from the point of abstract ethics 
and ideal beauty, very much as Ruskin views the tall 
smoke chimneys and the hideous quadrangular structures 
of brick which to his eyes mar the English landscape. 
The crop of free-trade graduates came on to the stage just 
in season to re-enforce the Democratic politicians, who 
took up free trade as an emergency issue. There is every 
indication that the English fad in the New England 
colleges is on the decline. At Yale, for example, where 
three years ago Professor Sumner's teachings turned out 


’ 


three free-trade graduates to every two protectionists, the 
statistics of the present senior class show two protection- 
ists to one free-trader. The change of opinion which this 
not over-important fact illustrates is general, and it is the 
result of a campaign of education of a more practical sort 
than that to which the Cobden Club of London and the 
Reform Club of New York have been devoting their joint 
endeavors. National prosperity is the chief object lesson. 

The world over, protectionist doctrine is in the ascend- 
ant. Every great civilized nation, with the single excep- 
tion of England, pursues the same policy for the advantage 
of its own people as that which in America has been fer 
the past four or five years the object of a remarkable 
attack, prompted by partisan motives. Even the British 
colonies are protectionist; and the mother country of free 
trade herself has just been stirred to the centre by Lord 
Salisbury’s speech in favor of waiving the free-trade prin- 
ciple so far as to engage in retaliatory tariff warfare. We 
find the London Heonomist admitting that there is “ noth- 
ing sacred about free trade.” Indeed, it is far more likely 
that the present generation will witness the frank aban- 
donment of free trade by England under pressure from her 
colonies than that it will see the adoption of the delusive 
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theory by any nation on the face of the globe now ex- 
periencing and enjoying the benefits of protection. 


Whenever there is anything to be done in this country and 
by this country and for this country, the Republican party is 
called upon to doit. There is one thing that can be said about 
our organization that cannot be said of any other. It can look 
backward without shame or humiliation, and it can look for- 
ward with cheer and exultation.—Hon. WILLIAM MCKINLEY. 


THE DUTY OF REPUBLICANS. 

Tue first duty of the Republicans of New York is to 
organize thoroughly and effectually, all along the line, for 
the prosecution of the coming contest. This State is the 
battle-ground of the campaign. Its vote in the Electoral 
College will, in all probability, be decisive as to the Presi- 
dency, while its attitude may determine the quality of our 
legislation for years to come. 

It is idle to expect that the State can be carried without 
coherency and concentration of purpose. Political battles, 
in these days of careful discipline, are not won by the 
helter-skelter rush and dash of an unorganized mob. Nor 
are they won by appeals to the prejudices and passions of 
men. The issues now before the people of this country do 
not touch the emotions; they appeal to the judgment of 
the voter. The campaign, therefore, should be vigorously 
and intelligently educational. 


which are in issue should be discussed by the very ablest 


The economic questions 
men whose services can be commanded. These discussions 
should be carried into every school district of the State. 
There can be no question as to Republican success where 
such an appeal is made to the intelligence and conscience 
of the voters. The late campaign in Rhode Island was 
conducted along these lines, and the voters of that State 
never recorded a, more intelligent verdict than in that 
canvass. In great cities like this, and in all large manufact- 
uring centres, this style of campaign can be made very effect- 
ive if the right agencies areemployed. The great body of 
workingmen are in the main honestly desirous to act for 
the best interests of the country, and arguments addressed 
to their reason and intelligence are quite certain to provoke 
satisfactory response. 

The present organization of the Republican party in 
New York is an organization of mere shreds and patches. 
It has no coherency, and, judged by results, has compara- 
tively little if any brains behind it. In the last campaign, 
when the Republicans ought to have achieved success, the 
State committee was utterly useless so far as practical re- 
sults were concerned. It made no real effort to organize 
and stimulate the Republican voters of the intericr coun- 
ties, and when, as the result of its inefficiency, the Gov- 
ernor was lost, it still further signalized its incompetency 
by failing to do anything whatever to prevent the theft of 
the Legislature by the political knaves who had engaged 
in that high-handed enterprise. Really everything that 
was effectively done in behalf of Republican success in this 
State in the last election was done by persons outside of 
the State committee. 

This condition of imbecility ought not to be permitted 
to continue. Wehave a hard fight before us. The enemy 
is organized at every point. He has made the situation to 
suit himself. We have to face a thoroughly disciplined 
party, intrenched in legislation which gives them every 
possible advantage. We must meet and vanquish them by 
honest, earnest, unselfish work, supplemented by enlight- 
ened discussion of principles and policies. 

If Republican principles and Republican success are not 
worth an effort, then let that fact be understood; but if 
these principles are essential to the public welfare, then 
they should be fought for vigorously and aggressively. 
The State committee ought to understand that the party 
will look to it for immediate action on a broad and a com- 
prehensive basis. If it shall not at once lift the party 
standard and rally Republican voters in all parts of the 
State to its support, utilizing all the resources at its com- 
mand to achieve success, it may be sure that it will be held 
sternly responsible for its indifference. 


Our protective tariff not only does everything which a revenue 
tariff is doing, raising all needed revenues, but it does more. 
A protective tariff encourages and stimulates American in- 
dustries and gives the widest possibilities to American genius 
and American effort.—Hon. W1LLIAM McKIn ey. 


OUR PUBLIC MONUMENTS. 


Pusiic monuments in America usually take the form of 
statues. We have such scattered among all the larger cities 
of the country, designed to commemorate the services of 
men who have been conspicuous in some sphere of service. 
Such of these as are worthy works of art may almost be 
counted on the ten fingers. The others, beginning with 
the atrocious equestrian Jackson that careers in Lafayette 
Square in front of the White House in Washington and 
ending with that erected to Sunset Cox in New York, are 
It is easy to under- 
The money to erect 


either very bad or only indifferent. 
stand how the statues should be bad. 
them has usually been raised by public subseription and 
the funds controlled by a committee of subscribers. This 
committee nine times out of ten knows nothing of art and 
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cares less, 
should be got for the money and that the material should 
be of enduring quality. If the marble be sound, if the 
bronze be of the right sort, what difference does it make 


The thing important to them is that the most 


And so the monument is 
Sometimes such committees 
are competent, and then we get something worthy. The 
Lincoln in Chicago, the Farragut and Washington in New 
York, the George H. Thomas in Washington, for instance. 
But the rule is otherwise. 


who should model the figure ? 
given to the lowest bidder. 


WHITELAW REID. 


Tue Republican convention made no mistake when it 
nominated Whitelaw Reid for the Vice-Presidency. In 
all the positions he has occupied Mr. Reid has displayed 
marked ability and sagacity. 
discharged his important diplomatic functions as Minister 
to France attests unmistakably his skill and capacity to 
deal with questions of the largest import. From the be- 
ginning of the Republican party he has been one of its 
most loyal and sturdy supporters. In his editorial relation 
as the head of the leading Republican journal of the coun- 


The success with which he 


try he has rendered to his party services of immense 
It will be remembered to his credit, now that he 
is a candidate for a public office, that his attitude as to all 
the important political and social questions which for 
twenty years have agitated the country has been uni- 
formly courageous and aggressive. His voice has never 
been doubtful as to any measure of vital importance. If 
any man in the country has ever deserved the unusual 
compliment of a unanimous nomination for the Vice- 
Presidency, that man is Whitelaw Reid. 


value. 


LONDON’S UNDERGROUND RAILWAY 
SYSTEM. 


Tue city of London is troubled, as we are here in New 
York, by the problem of rapid transit. The pressure of 
population on the existing means of transportation has in- 
creased so rapidly that a joint committee of the two houses 
of Parliament is now considering methods of relieving the 
congestion of traffic. This committee has before it six 
great railway projects, involving an expenditure of some 
thirty millions of dollars in the construction of some sixteen 
miles of underground road, All the railways are projected 
to run in cast-iron pipes far below the ground, and one of 
them proposes to make a junction with existing surface 
railways, or to construct its tunnels of sufficient diameter 
to allow ordinary rolling stock to pass through them. Five 
out of the six lines are to be worked by electricity, and 
cable traction is to be employed on the steep gradients. 
The London newspapers discuss these several projects with 
a good deal of interest. Some of them seem to be doubtful 
whether they will really relieve the present pressure of 
overground railway traffic. The Saturday Review, in com- 
menting upon these enterprises, says that some of the 
existing companies make very little money from their 
strictly metropolitan business, and that they are anxious 
to push out into the country where omnibus competition 
would no longer affect them. It thinks, however, that if 
the Manhattan Elevated Railway in New York is able to 
pay a dividend of eight per cent. on its working capital, it 
ought to be possible to operate underground railways with 
a profit in London, notwithstanding the fact that in the 
latter city penny fares quite generally prevail, while with 
us the smallest fare is five cents per passenger. 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


WE notice that the income bondholders of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad are invited to make cash 
payments under the proposed conversion scheme at a cer- 
tain place in Milk Street, Boston. Is this suggestive that 
these bondholders are to be “ milked”? The efforts which 
the company seems to be making to popularize this scheme 
of conversion are certainly calculated to impress one with 
the idea that the case is one of desperation. Possibly bond- 
holders would do well to look into it very closely before 
committing themselves by actual payment at No. 85 Milk 


Street, or elsewhere. 
* 


THERE seems to be no doubt that work on the World's 
Fair enterprise is being pushed with great energy, and 
that the situation, financially and otherwise. is more favor- 
able than has been for a time supposed. 
to the capital stock of $5,000,000 are paying up with satis- 
factory promptness, and it is stated that there is now 
some $3,000,000 in the treasury. Among other items of 


The subscribers 


interest are the facts that the British fair building has been 
commenced ; that Pope Leo XIII. has decided to make a 
special exhibit of articles from the Vatican; that some six 
thousand men are now employed at Jackson Park, and 
that among the features of the grand celebration of Octo- 
ber 12th will be a display of children of the public 


schools. 
* 


Tur House of Representatives seems to have ceased to 
be a deliberative body, and for some time past has been 
enacting laws without any sort of consideration, 


Re- 
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cently it passed, under a suspension of the rules and in 
utter contempt of the proprieties of the case, bills to admit 
Arizona and New Mexico to statehood, both of which em- 
bodied new and unusual provisions affecting the public 
domain, as well as other important provisions which ought 
to have been thoroughly scrutinized. Neither of these bills 
had ever been read or considered by the House. Other 
bills of even greater importance have been rushed through 
under a like suspension of the rules, and it is quite obvious 
that for the remainder of the session no legislation will be 
enacted intelligently, or with wise regard to the public 
interests. We are not surprised to hear that some of the 
more sagacious Democrats in Congress are becoming ex- 
ceedingly solicitous for an early adjournment. 
* 


Tue English newspapers make no concealment of their 
anxiety for Republican defeat in the coming 
election. 


national 
They realize that their only hope of maintaining 
their industrial supremacy depends upon the overthrow 
of the system of protection which the Republicans have 
established. One of these journals, the London Evening 
News, in speaking of the Minneapolis convention, says: 

“No assembly in the history of latter-day American politics has 
been of equal interest in England. The candidate selected will stand as 
the exponent of protection, which by its latest engine—the McKinley 
tariff—blocks the American market against British manufactures. A 
Republican victory in the coming election would retard for a long 
time the progress of the sound commercial doctrines that underlie the 
commercial greatness of Great Britain and alone maintain British 
ascendency.”’ 

In the face of such an avowal as this no American voter 
can mistake his duty in the coming contest. A vote for 
the Democratic ticket will be a vote for English interests 
at the expense of our own. 

* 


WE suspect that the effort of one of the Tammany 
excise commissioners of this city to intimidate the Rev. 
Mr. Dixon, because of his criticisms of the commissioner’s 
methods, will not awaken any great degree of public sym- 
pathy. These commissioners certainly have not commended 
themselves to the best public sentiment by their habitual 
acquiescence in the demands of the saloon, and they may 
as well understand that legitimate criticism of their course 
will command public approval. It is too late in the day to 
undertake to muzzle either the pulpit or the press in the 
interest of vice or official inefficiency. Both will be up- 
held in the honest discussion of questions affecting the 
public welfare and involving the fidelity of public officials. 
The libel suit which has been brought against Mr. Dixon 
may accomplish its purpose of annoying him for a time, 
but it is not at all probable that it will entail any more 


serious consequences, 
* 


Senator Hit has gone through the process of having 
the New York delegation to the Chicago convention 
formally adopt a resolution that they will vote for his nomi- 
nation until he shall be selected, or as long as he shall per- 
mit his name to be used as a candidate. 
was adopted with only one dissenting voice, that of the 
venerable Benjamin Wood, who likes now and then to be 
conspicuous in his obstinacy. 
laration of uralterable fidelity to the ex-Governor, it is 
shrewdly suspested that if Messrs. Murphy, Croker, and 
the rest can make a satisfactory deal with some other pos- 
sible candidate as against Mr. Cleveland, they will be quite 
willing to dump Mr. Hill. Mr. Edward Murphy has been 
chosen as the chairman of the New York delegation, and 
his personal antipathy to Mr. Cleveland will certainly in- 
duce him to employ all the peculiar skill which he pos- 


This resolution 


Notw ithstanding this dec- 


sesses as a manipulator to defeat at all hazards the nomi- 
nation of the ex-President, who, as he says, would, if 
nominated, be beaten in New York by fifty thousand 
plurality. 

* 

Tue Governor of South Carolina, who has been guilty 
of a good many utterances which have failed to commend 
him to right-thinking citizens, has just signalized the open- 
ing of his campaign for re-election by declaring ‘that he 
would head a party to lynch any negro that would crimi- 
is inconceivable that 
any Governor of « State, who at all appreciates the dignity 


nally assault a white woman.” It 


and responsibility of his office, should be capable of such 
a declaration. If the custodian of the public safety, the 
chosen executive of the people, upon whom is laid the duty 
of enforcing law and maintaining order, can thus publicly 
preach the doctrine of lawlessness and violence we can 
hardly be surprised that lynch law should be resorted to 
by persone of less intelligence in furtherance of desperate 
schemes. Governor Tillman cannot excuse himself for any 
such declaration as this by the pretext that the orderly 
methods of the law cannot be invoked for the punishment 
of criminals of the character to which he refers. Being 
himself the executive, it is certainly as possible for him to 
enforce the law as it is for him to counsel its violation. 
We suspect that this remarkable declaration of the Gov- 
ernor will injure him very seriously with the better class of 
citizens of South Carolina. We notice that the Charleston 
News and Courier, the organ of the best opinion of the 
State, declares itself most vigorously against the lawlessness 
which has recently prevailed in some parts of the South, 
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FRANK LESLIE’S 


AT STILLWATER FORD. 


By CHARLES HOWARD SHINN. 


HEN Shasta County was settled, 
the only part of the region that 
was considered worth anything 
was the placer district on the 

Coast Range side of the valley, along the Sacra 
mento and some of its tributaries. The prospectors 
explored the bills and the long slopes of the Sierra 
for miles, to the very base of Shasta’s voleanic 
cone, and they came back in despair to the old 
camps of Igo and Ono, Piety Hill, Churn Creek, 
Grizzly Gulch, Shasta City, and half a hundred 


more whose names on the State maps of forty 


years ago shine out bravely in the midst of 


yellow speckles and the fascinating legend: 
* Gold-fields here.” 

Mining-camps use an immense amount of 
lumber for flumes and flume-blocks, for wing- 
dams and bridges, for new houses after each 
tire, when a mountain town rises phoenix-like 
from its ashes. Men made homes in the pineries, 
miles above the placers, and a great turnpike 
road soon stretehed across the country from 
east to west for fifly miles. Its eastern begin- 
nings were in the wood-roads of the pioneers in 
the sugar-pine forests of Lassen’s mighty slopes, 
seven thonsand feet above the sea. It descended 
to the eastern verge of the valley at Millville, 
crossing many a torrent and many a deep 
ravine; it entered the rolling red-lands of serub- 
oak and “digger pines,” where no one cared to 
live, and so reached the Sacramento’s broad 
stream, where a rude ferry craft carried the 
laden lumber - wagons across. Thence, west- 
ward, the highway, united with the famous 
Trinity stage-road, climbed into the dusky 
purples of the land of the gold-camps. 

3etween the Sierras and the river, in the 
scrub-ouks, where barren plains extended for 
miles, broken only by low, rounded hills of 
stone, and by sinuous barrancas, deep-hewn by 
cloud-bursts, was the region despised by the 
miners and by the mountaineers, and left un- 
settled, except by a few herdsmen and squatters, 
until long after the rich river bottoms and the 
fair valleys hidden in the purple ranges had 
been fenced, plowed, and planted. Here were 
the lonely uplands of the Stillwater, and Loomis’s 
Cross-Roads, by thickets of pine. 

Loomis, the pioneer of the district, was a little 
old man from Lake Champlain—a man with a 
history that shone out in fitful and often start- 
ling gleams. He lived in a conglomeration of 
log-eabins built on and around the original 
shanty, and kept a sort of hotel in the wilder- 
ness. His wealth consisted of sheep, goats, 
sattle, and horses, and no one knew how many 
sections of land he claimed. His five daugliters 
and boy were always at work, and at daybreak 
old Loomis himself was outside among his live- 
stock, or in the saddle and miles away over the 
foothills. 

The new teacher at Pine Grove district 
reached his field of operations one autumn 
afternoon, and was directed to the Loomis ranch 
as the only boarding-place in Stillwater. He 
rode to the door, seattering several groups of 
black hogs lying in soft hollows, and the old 
man looked up from the worn rawhide chair he 
was mending. 

Name’s Tom 
Liked your letter, an’ 


“School - teacher, are you? 
Davidson, you wrote me. 
want ter see you manage lively. Turn your 
horse out with the rest, an’ the boys will see 
that vou get a good one to ride when you want 
ter run over to Redding or Millville. But you'll 
have to live on goat-meat. It’s cheaper than 
mutton this year.” 

The teacher laughed: ‘All right; I can 
stand it.” 

“Then there’s another thing. Ill give you 
a cabin all ter yourself. Pack in your own 
wood—pine, oak, madrone or manzanita—just 
Burn it all night. Walk, ride, 


hunt, do just what you please. Only buy your 


what you like. 


own candles, and don’t go to declaimin’ pieces 
out of the speaker-books at three o’clock in the 
morning, as the last teacher did. Charges? 
Nothing for the room, nothing for wood; three 
dollars a week for coffee and goat-meat.” 

“ All right,” said Davidson again. “ Bring on 
your Juan Fernandez diet. But if you hear of 
my roasting a small porker in my fire-place, of 
course you won't tind ?” 

“T don't object to anything on this ranch—if 
it’s only respectable,” replied Loomis. “My 
children’s grown up wild-like, without a mother. 
Ef vou be a good teacher, I don’t mind what you 
do outside. One teacher we had out here used 
to climb trees for amusement Saturdays. I’ve 
seen him in the very top of a digger pine, and 
he stuck his clothes so plumb full of pitch that 
I've seen him have to pry himself off my door- 
step when the diuner-horn blew,” 


“Well,” said Davidson, “I seldom climb trees. 
But I saw a pine about a mile east of here, on a 
bank of gravel near a clump of laurels, that liad 
a remarkable cluster of cones, perhaps thirty 
I think I 


would risk a pair of old overalls on that particu- 


growing together, about the crown. 


lar tree, some Saturday afternoon.” 

“Saw that, did you? There ain't another 
tree like it in the county. When you go away 
I'll help you get them down.” 

Loomis introduced Davidson to his five strap- 
ping girls and his frail, narrow-chested Jad in 
the following terms: “ Children, there’s your 
school-boss. He’s a good one. I mean it. 
Whatever he says or does, I'll back it up. Don't 
you sass him. When school opens to-morror 
you jist settle down in harness, an’ no foolin’.” 

They listened in undisguised amazement. 

* Pop gen’rally says, ‘This is the teacher,’ an’ 
no mor'n that,” whispered one of the girls. 
“ He’s taken a shine ter the new one, sure. 

Davidson would not have been a successful 
teacher in closely-graded schools, but he was 
exactly the fellow for a log-cabin district on the 
frontier. He had not only read a great many 
books and seen life in a thousand aspects, 
grave and gay, but he honestly liked back woods 
people, and made himself perfectly at home with 
them, while still maintaining his authority in 
essential matters. The first thing he noticed on 
the Stillwater, was the dullness of life for the 
children there. The district seemed to have no 
social activity and no intercourse with other 
districts. 

“They have dances and spreads over at the 
Forks,” said Melinda Loomis. “Up in the 
mountains everybody is sociable, an’ over in the 
mining-camps across the river. But Stillwater 
never does anything.” 


” 


“ Well,” returned Davidson, ‘I mean to have 
something happen here at the end of the term, 
aud you girls must help.” 

Melinda Loomis was the eldest of the family, 
a slow, solid, awkward girl of nineteen, the 
household drudge at home, but somehow very 
influential at school, and Davidson’s firm ally 
from the first day. Other teachers had ridiculed 
her poor recitations or her stupid remarks, but 
this teacher actually made her think that she 
could learn something, and he spoke to her with 
exactly the same deference of manner that he 
used toward pretty Jane Snow, the beauty of 
the district. 

“Everybody ‘Il help, Mr. Davidson,” she an- 
swered. 

‘Now, Melinda, a celebration affair means 
lots of work for the housekeepers—for you, for 
instance. I want to find out, if I can, what 
you would like most of all in this closing enter- 
tainment; then, perhaps, we can manage it.” 

* T don’t understand.” 

* This is whatI mean: We are to have the 
old barn on the Bend, and give a school enter- 
tainment for all the people in the district, fol- 
lowed by a regular old-fashioned dinaer-party. 
You are the best cook in Stillwater—so the boys 
say—and they will bring in a wagon-load of game 
for the oecasion. I can’t put you in the play 
about “ The Children cf Pine Grove Hollow,” that 
I am writing for the occasion; you are more 
important elsewhere. But what can I do, 
Melinda?” 

“You ean’t do nothing. Nobody can.” 

“ Then there is something ?” 

Tor" 

“Tell me, Melinda.” 

“ Well. iv’s this. I want my mother there. 
But the old man’s sot.” 

“You want your mother to come? Why, I 
supposed your mother was dead, Melinda.” 

“She isn’t. She lives on a sheep ranch at 
the head of Clover Creek, with my brother. 
She’s been there five years. I’ve only seen her 
twic’t since she went away. She done wrong, 
I suppose, an’ I staid with the old man, but 
she’s my mother. Nothing could change that. 
The other girls was too small when she left; 
they don’t seem to care much. But I care.” 

“There, Melinda, I'll try to arrange it,” said 
Davidson. ‘“ Your father is not so bad. I'll 
tackle him in a day or two.” 

Old man Loomis generally knew exactly what 
he wanted, and he ruled supreme on his rauch. 
After much thought spent over the problem, 
Davidson came to the conclusion that a bold 
assault. and “ square from the shoulder,” would 
best suit the emergency. He laid his plans, and 
issued orders like a general. ‘T'wo days before 
the celebration, Joe Sprenger, whom every one 
recognized as Melinda’s best young man, took 
his orders from Davidson, and rode off into the 
foothills. The next day, while nearly every 
one on the old Loomis ranch wag busied with 
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preparations for such a celebration as haa 
never been heard of in the region since its first 
settlement, Davidson rode up beside the old 
man when he started for the iower pasture at 
sunset. They went side by side for half a mile 
without a word, the two colts they rode flinging 
their heads and crashing wildly through the 
manzanita. They reached a wide, open space 
on the top of the hill and drew rein under a 
great whiteoak. They looked forth on Lassen’s 
twin peaks of snow, on Shasta’s mightier dome, 
and on the purple barriers of Trinity and Siski- 
you. The Sacramento’s silver band shone at 
their feet. The sunset darkened into dusk, and 
the full moon rose over the pines. Loomis and 
Davidson, each in his own way, felt the influ- 
ence of the place and hour, and the latter recog- 
nized his opportunity for an assault. 

“ Loomis,’ he said, “ you did not tell me that 
your wife was alive.” 

The old man threw his head up and faced 
the speaker like a lion in the desert. Davidson 
went on in the same tone of solemn reproach. 

“ You did not tell me that your eldest daugh- 
ter was grieving for a sight of her mother’s 
fuce. You did tell me that you had allowed the 
other children to almost forget their mother. 
You have told me many chapters of your life, 
some good and some evil, but you have kept 
these things hidden. To-morrow the boys and 
the girls, the men and women of the Stillwater 
region are coming together at the Bend to 
strengthen old friendships and to make new 
ones, at our celebration. To-morrow your wife, 
Loomis, is to be my guest at the entertainment 
and the feast. 

“ Wait until I have finished,” he continued, 
seeing agesture of wrath. ‘ You remember that 
you told me once that I had never asked any 
favor of you, and that you were completely at 
my service. You remember that this summer 
I saved one of your girls from running off with 


a worthless tramp, and that I have been of 


your household these many months. I have 
If you will not 
uphold it I shall leave your cabin to-night.” 

“What do you want me to do?” said Loomis, 
in a sudden outburst of passion. 


sent my promise to your wife. 


“Task you to welcome the woman who was 
and is your wife, and to make her feel that you 
recognize the claims of motherhood. She must 
have the love and help of her children. No 
matter how fag she has gone astray, their af- 
fection belongs to her to the end. Her insan- 
ity, or her degradation, would only be an added 
reason for giving her as much of her children’s 
presence as was safe for them, and I hardly 
dare to make even that limitation. Men for 
hundreds of years have made laws that trample 
on the rights of mothers. Let us recognize 
those rights.” 

“Tf she wronged me. can I not drive her out 
and never see her again ?” 

“Tf there is sufficient reason you can put her 
away from you. I will not argue for or against 
divorcee. It has its place among the imperfect 
laws that an undeveloped civilization demands. 
Put her from you if you have cause. But noth- 
ing annuls the rights of motherhood. In every 
fibre. and in every bodily, mental, or spiritual 
characteristic, they are her children as much as 
they are yours. Be man enough to deal with 
the question on the basis of her rights.” 

“T swore that I would never see her again, 
And yet she is not 
I doubt not she has been sorry 


or bring her to this house. 
a bad woman. 
many times.” 

“You swore in too great haste, and I am 
sure you have not felt right over it. Now give 
your daughter a day of happiness. No man 
ever had a better daughter than your Melinda. 
Let your wife be the guest of the house, and 
let your children see that you recognize her as 
their mother. 
tween you two, and I shall not try to decide for 


Everything beyond this lies be- 


you. Ido not know the circumstances which 
drove you apart, nor have I asked them. My 
plea is only for the infinite and immortal claim 
of motherhood. If your wife were a social out- 
“ast in the streets of San Francisco, your dangh- 
ter’s duty to devote her life, if need be, to her 
mother’s rescue would be the one paramount 
fact. You dare not deny it. Loomis. You saw 
your wife nurse her first-born, and your heart 
acknowledges the claim.” 

The two horses that the men rode, growing 
restless, struck the hillside with their hoofs 
and flung masses of gravel down the hill-slope 
into the dusty cafion, Davidson waited for 
some answer from the old man. He waited long 
on the pine-covered height of the ridge west of 
Stillwater Ford—so long that the moon was 
high in the heavens as they turned again to the 
* bottoms ’ along the river. Still Loomis made 
no reply until his log cabin was io sight. Then 
he leaned toward the schoolmaster and put his 
hand on the saddle-hew. 


* Mebbe you are right.” 
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The next morning Mrs. Loomis came—a tall, 
pale woman, very restless and anxious, but im 
mediately taken possession of by Melinda and 
her sisters. Loomis overwhelmed her with at- 
tentions, and it became the general idea in the 
neighborhood that the long-estranged couple 
had “made it up.” The morning after the 
famous entertainment this notion was dispelled. 
Loomis himself harnessed his wife’s team, load- 
ed the wagon with apples and game, a quarter 
of mutton and a barrel of flour, and said to his 
son: ‘George, drive around to the door and 
get your mother.” Then he went into the sit- 
ting-room, where Melinda and her mother were 
clasped in each other’s arms. Davidson stood 
by the door and looked at the girls, and at 
Loomis, with a glance that the latter under- 
stood, 

“Well, mother,” he said, ‘George is ready. 
You .better go, for your sheep needs care, | 
reckon. But come and see the children when- 
ever you can. Come next week if you like and 
stay over Sunday. Ef any of them want to 
visit you IT can't object any more. Mothers 
have first rights.” 

A moment later Davidson heard the splash- 
ing of the horses in Stillwater Ford. Melinda, 
coming in from the gate, resumed her work in 
the kitchen. Loomis sat and smoked by the 
fireplace, and the children went to the big barn 
in the Bend to clear out the débris. Every- 
thing seemed to remain as before, and if there 
were differences they were too subtile for ex- 
pression. 

The round of the seasons went on. Travelers 
from the mines stopped as of old at the Loomis 
eabin to share its hospitality. The girls found 
lovers and homes of their own, while the old 
man fought grizzlies to save his goats, and 
squatters to save his land claims. Davidson 
was called to other work, and left the primitive 
settlement on the Stillwater, hardly remember- 
ing the school entertainment. But a pale, un- 
happy woman in the Jonely mountains, within 
the shadows of Lassen, never forgot a single 
incident of the performance—her Mary's part 
in the play, her George’s recitation, her own 
Melinda’s voice. 


DOWN TO SLEEP. 


A PERFUME-LADEN summer's night ; 

A clear-eyed woman, calm and fair ; 
A little maiden robed in white 

Lisps at her mother’s knee a prayer ; 
And angels gather up each word 

(Purest of pearls from life’s great deep). 
Ah, me! were sweeter ever heard 

Than ‘* Now I lay me down to sleep” ? 


Now is the maiden older grown, 

And ripened are her childhood’s charms. 
She seeks but wisdom ; this alone 

Is what she craves. Not love’s alarms 
Nor lovers’ pleadings stir her soul, 

Or serve to turn her quest aside : 
She sees a part and asks the whole, 

With spirit still unsatisfied. 


A woman now. Each heavy bar 
That held the door of wisdom fast 
Is lifted, and she looks afar 
And cries, ** At last, my soul, at last !” 
She searches for a guiding star 
To light her way to new emprise- 
Her mother’s smile was sweeter far 
A look of doubt is in her eyes. 


Impatiently, with logic’s knife 

She shapes each new and untried creed 
To fit into her lonely life ; 

To meet her intellectual need. 
She tries all *isms,—finds them husks 

And throws them from her, one by one 
She reaches out into the dusks 

While others revel in the sun. 


Dear heart! At last there falls a day 

When all the worn old creeds are dead, 
And faint and wearied from the fray 

She lies upon her dying bed. 
Then, on the verge of life’s eclipse, 

Back o’er the years her swift thoughts leap, 
And softly from the trembling lips 

Comes ** Now I lay me down to sleep.” 
Brave soul that strove to stem the tide 

With human wisdom’'s fragile barque ; 
That strove, and would not be denied 

The goal you sought, till in the dark 
Your frail boat stranded, and again 

You walked the paths that childhood keep, 
I pray God waited for you when 

At last you laid you down to sleep 

Ross Derrorris 


A HANDSOME -SUMMER GUIDE. 
BOOK. 


Tuts is the season of summer guide-books. 
Among all those which have reached our table 
none is more attractive artistically, or possesses 
a more interesting variety of contents than that 
entitled “Summer Excursion Routes of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad.” This company is fort- 
unate in the fact that it touches by its system 
all the more important resorts in the Eastern, 
Middle, and Western States, reaching St. Louis 
and Chicago, as well as points on all the lakes, 


and practically covering all the great area 
lying between Lake Superior on the north 
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and the Virginia springs on the south; while by 
its connections it reaches the far Pacific coast 
on the west and the uttermost eastern points 
visited by tourists. The volume before us, 
which has some two hundred and eighty pages, 
is handsomely illustrated, and contains, in ad- 
dition to copious details as to rates and routes, 
entertaining and instructive 
scriptive of the principal resorts of the country. 
These descriptions embody a good deal of iuter- 


letter- press de- 


esting historic matter, brought down to the 
Among its illustrations depicting 
historic points is one of the birthplace of James 
G. Blaine, at West Brownsville. Pa. The ma- 
rine views contained in this book are especially 


latest date. 


fine. It is accompanied by maps, which will 
The volume is issued 
by the passenger department of the road. 


be found of great value. 


IN FASHION’S GLASS. 


It is now an established fact that in the very 
near future silk will be again the idol of the 
fashionable hour. The material costume will be 
relegated to the rear, while the silk gown takes 
front rank. We are hardly yet launched into 
summer, and it seems rather premature to speak 
of the fall, but without a doubt when the melan- 
choly days have come, the black silk costume 
will be the order of the day as well as of the 
evening. Of all serviceable silks perhaps black 
silk stands out pre-eminent, providing you are a 
judge of the fabric and select a good one. A 
few handsome costumes have already been dis- 
played in black silk, one a tea-gown, with an 
evening and a walking dress. The charming 
possibilities of the material were evident in the 
evening dress, which had every gore of the 
plain skirt outlined with a gimp of mixed jet 
and gold. The front of the low-cut bodice was 
arranged in a fan-like effect with three gradu- 
ated box-pleats. Bandsof jet and gold galon ex- 
tended over the shoulders, finishing on top with 
erect butterfly bows, while a similar trimming 
was banded about the lower edge of each full, 
puffed sleeve. This was a dress of elegant 
simplicity. The tea- gown is also worthy of 
mention, having round the shoulders and falling 
to the hem in front deep frills of cream lace, fol- 
lowed by jet passementerie. The sleeves, of the 
balloon order, have a deep fall of the lace and 
jet around the elbows, and a jet girdle mingles 
with the lace on the front. 

These “ balloon” sleeves are the latest man- 
date from Paris, and many only extend to the 
elbows, which is a welcome change, for summer 
weather, from the long Flemish wrists; but, 
alas! it brings with it the extravagant conse- 
quences of long gloves, or a fall of fine lace, 
which is expensive. 

The illustration this week gives a simply- 





TRAVELING COSTUME. 


made and stylish traveling costume. The ma- 
terial is a very fine cheviot in a dust-colored 
tone, with trimmiugs of black velvet, and a 
feathery silk ruche, also in black, The deep 
redingote is belted with the material, bordered 
on each edge with black velvet, and fastened in 
front with a buckle of old silver. The hat is a 
tan-colored crinoline straw, trimmed with the 
seme cotor and black Mercury wings. 


FRANK 


What a pity itis that such a pretty fashion 
as the corselet skirt and silk bodice should have 
become so commonplace, and vet we meet these 
at every turn, on the slim and the stout, the tall 
and the short alike. But the prettiest fancy of all 
for the summer bodice is that which is made of 
silk, close fitting, with lace fulled on over it. <A 
charming costume can be contrived at once with 
a skirt of crépon matching the silk lining, and 
balloon sleeves of velvet in the same shade or in 
black, matching, however, the belt which unites 
the skirt to the bodice at the waist. 

The very subtle differences to be observed in 
the cut of the plain skirts, are that they are per- 
haps more bell-like at the bottom and, if possible, 
fit more snugly about the hips. The flaring 
effect at the back is obtained by the gored 
seams, aided by full pleatings laid underneath 
the hem, and this is further emphasized by the 
pleatings on the petticoat. Whereas, the girl of 
the period in such a dress may be likened to an 
hour-glass in outline, with baloon sleeves, slim 
waist and flaring skirt. 

Millinery has become almost a fine art. Straw 
is pluited into lace trimmings which would 
almost convince an expert that they are real, 
while flowers rival Nature herself in delicacy of 
coloring. A spray of roses fastened upon a 
rustic straw hat with a scarf of pale-green 
chiffon is most fascinating, and one is com- 
pletely enraptured with a bunch of mauve 
orchids on a bonnet of straw interwoven with 
the palest shades of green, pink, yellow, and 
mauve, and tied with pale-yellow strings. An 
extremely pretty and novel hat has no ficwers, 
and a crown of Panama, with a brim which 
turns up slightly all around. This is Jined with 
black straw, and draped with white lace ap- 
pliquéd with black swallows. The crown is 
tied around with magenta velvet ribbons, with 
two erect plumes of the same color at the left 
side. A daring combination, and an artistic one, 
is a hat of pale-green straw, which is lined with 
geranium - pink velvet and trimmed with pale 
mauve lilac. ELLA STARR. 


A WONDERFUL OIL FIELD. 


THE Story oF THE McDonALp (PA.) WELLS. 


Less than twelve months ago McDonald, 
Pennsylvania, eighteen miles west of Pittsburg, 
was a sleepy and commonplace little coal-mining 
town. In six months it doubled in population 
and became the busiest and most typical oil 
town in the country. Within this period its sud- 
den change in appearance is so remarkable and 
picturesque that it is only comparable with the 
transformations produced by the genii of the 
“ Arabian Nights.” A photograph of the place 
taken on June Ist compared with one taken 
November Ist, 1891, would not be recognized 
by a stranger, and scarcely by its oldest inhabit- 
ant, as of the same village. 

In this oil field, on June 1st, there were three 
completed wells. By November, in this wonder- 
ful and most productive fifth sand pool in the 
past history of oil, there were over three hun- 
dred wells in various stages, of which nearly one 
half were in and about McDonald. To-day there 
are about three hundred and fifty completed 
wells in the field, with one hundred’ and fifty 
more drilling. The derricks tower up like 
church-steeples all over the village. They seem 
to be built indiscriminately in the front and side 
and back yards of the village lots. They border 
the streets, adown the perspective of which 
they may be counted like straggling shade-trees. 
It is no uncommon occurrence to see an oil well 
with its accompanying derrick and engine-house 
in the back yard, the boiler making steam in the 
front yard, a well-to-do residence sandwiched in 
between, while the steam pipe traverses the in- 
tervening space and connects the boiler with 
the engine. Again, the positions are reversed, 
and to reach the front door of the house of one’s 
neighbor the caller must dodge the walking- 
beam and get around the derrick and belong- 
ings of a vigorous oil well in operation in the 
front yard, as well as the unusual circumstances 
will permit. 

The village is necessarily a network of oil- 
pipes. Oil-tanks are also scattered throughout 
its precincts and thickly dot the adjacent terri- 
tory. Of course this condition of things is very 
prejudicial to the safety of the town, and an acci- 
dental fire would be liable to bring a sudden and 
fearful destruction upon the village. 

The boring of these multitudinous oil wells 
brought to the surface such vast quantities of 
oil, and so changed the normal condition of 
things, that the water-courses and sources be- 
came polluted in a-wholesale manner, The 
local brooks and streams became covered and 
practically swimming in oil. Some of the oil 
wells flowed with such amazing rapidity and 
volume that the preparations made to control 
them and carry off their precious product were 
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At such times 
thousands of barrels of oil ran to waste, coursing 
down the runs and creek. Passing from thence 
into the Ohio River it was carried down to 
Wheeling, nearly one hundred miles below as 
the river runs, in sufficient quantities to prove a 
nuisance in various ways. 

Frequently pure water was in such demand 
that a bucket or a barrel of oil was gladly ex- 
changed for an equal quantity of water. Water 
became by necessity an article of merchandise. 
Children went about with pails of water sus- 
pended from their shoulders by means of the old- 
fashioned wooden neck-yoke. The writer met a 
little curly-haired and barefooted maiden thus 
equipped, and his camera secured her picture as 
she was carelessly trudging along, after having 
disposed of her precious product, the empty 
pails swinging loosely by her side. In a similar 
way were secured other views of the town and 
wells, of street scenes, the hauling of oil-well 
supplies, etc., all in remarkable contrast to the 
village of a few months before. 

The McDonald oil field is the legitimate ex- 
tension of the McCurdy end of what has proved 
to be the greatest white fifth sand district in the 
history of oil. Of its production and actual and 
prospective territory it is said that, curiously 
enough, with the exception of the Bradford field, 
no oil field which afterward achieved distinction 
was ever so disbelieved in as this. The most fa- 
mous well is the Jumbo well of Messrs. Greenlee 
& Forst, struck on the Mevey farm, Septem- 
ber 26th, when it started at one hundred and 
forty barrels an hour. On Monday, the 28th, it 
was stirred up a little, and the world knows the 
result. For one entire day it averaged six hun- 
dred and fifty barrels an hour, or over fifteen 
thousand barrels in the twenty-four hours. It 


largely futile and inadequate. 


is a veritable fact that on Sunday, October 4th, | 


after some ayitation, it put out seven hundred 
and fifty barrels per hour for several hours, 
thus throwing the Armstrong gusher of the 
Thorn Creek field, which made ten thousand 
barrels in twenty-four hours, into the shade, 
and surpassing all American records. It is also 
claimed that for several days it made‘over sixteen 
thousand barrels a day, or nearly seven hun- 
dred barrels an hour. 

Up to November 7th it is credited with hav- 
ing produced 300,000 barrels, and up to March 
30th about 375,000 barrels. It is not now pro- 
ducing. It is with some yet an open ques- 
tion whether Jumbo or the older Mathews 
reached the highest notch of production. The 
latter commenced to produce oil in the Gordon 
sand in the latter part of May at from twenty- 
five to thirty-five barrels a day. On July 16th 
it was drilled into the fifth sand and started to 
produce at the rate of thirty-five barrels an 
hour, a rate which was maintained for sixty 
days, which, by agitation was increased to 
seventy-five barrels, and when one hundred 
days old it was drilled deeper and jumped to 
720 barrels an hour for two hours. On Novem- 
ber 6th it was credited with a production of 
400,000 barrels; January Ist with 550,000 bar- 
rels. In the first seven months of its exist- 
ence, up to February 16th, 1892, it produced 
600,000 barrels, and at this writing is doing about 
one hundred barrels a day by pumping. For 
staying qualities and great continued production 
its record surpasses any other well in the his- 
tory of the oil industry in this country. 

In November one company had four wells 
with a production of 400 barrels an hour. <An- 
other with six wells aggregating 1,200 barrels 
an hour, or 28,000 per day. The carefully esti- 
mated production of the field on November 7th 
was 84,000 barrels. The run from the South- 
west Pipe Line Company on November 6th was 
63,019.84 barrels. The total runs for the first 
nine days of November were 515,593 barrels, a 
daily average of 57,288. The field reached its 
highest production of 84,300 on November 6th, 
from which point it has gradfially declined to 
25,000 in the middle of March and 26,500 on 
the 21st. 

A further idea of the character of the field in 
November, when it was at its height, may be 
gleaned from the fact that fifteen 35,000-barrel 
tanks were then being built with all possible 
dispatch, in a frantic effort to catch up with the 
unprecedented production. At that time Messrs. 
Greenlee & Forst had a daily production of about 
twenty thousand barrels. In 1884 Mr. Forst 
was a dry-goods clerk in Bradford, Pennsyl- 
vania, on a salary of seventeen dollars per 
week, 

The records of some of the other great Mc- 
Donald wells will be worth reproducing here: 
Guffy, Murphy, Jennings & Co.’s No. 4, on the 
Susan Herron farm, up to January Ist of this 
year produced 400,000 barrels, and to the same 
period their No, 1, on the Mathew heirs’ farm, 
100,000 barrels. Four of their wells, in five 
and one-half months of their existence, up to 
January Ist, had 1,500,000 barrels to their 
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credit, which, at an average of sixty cents a 
barrel, would equal $900,000 in value. 

The Fisher Brothers, out of 1,800 acres under 
lease in the field, up to January Ist took out 
800,000 barrels. Their greatest well was the 
3aldwin No. 1, struck August 18th, and up to 
January Ist produced 271,000 barrels, or over 
2,000 barrels a day. La Compton & Vallille’s 
No. 1, on the Short lot, produced about 120,000 
barrels. Guckert & Steele’s No. 1,0n the Merry 
farm, started on August 14th at 150 barrels an 
hour and produced over 100,000. The farms in 
which Messrs. Guffy & Murphy had interests 
have produced half of all the oil of the whole 
field, which in the first six months of its exist- 
ence, up to January of this year, was estimated 
at a total of 6,000,000 barrels. This, at an aver- 
age price of sixty cents, would be worth $3,600,- 
000. It is also calculated that during the same 
period there was about $5,500,000 put into the 


‘field in the drilling of wells, laying pipe lines, 


building tanks, paying bonuses, transportation, 
and other expenses. It is a curiously suggest- 
ive calculation that there are not a dozen firms 
in the field which will eventually come out of it 
ahead, while probably five hundred individuals 
have lost money. It is remarked of gold mining 
that without great care a gold dollar will cost 
more than any other dollar. So, also, of the 
dollars coined in the oil country it is said that 
they are so greasy that they easily slip away. 
The first wells were almost all gushers, and 
thinking that the whole country was underlaid 
with an ocean of oil, hundreds of wells were 
drilled that never paid for themselves. The 
haste with which wells were drilled, and the 
excitement, caused even old operators to rush 
in where greenhorns feared to tread. This 
most remarkable oil field has now passed the 
zenith of its production, unless the unexpected 
again happens. The rapidity of its rise and the 
wealth of its production are both unprecedented. 
Its daily production has now fallen from 84,000 
barrels to about 25,000. But itis still far ahead 
of the Bradford field, now doing under 10,000. 
OrLIN M. SaNFORD. 


COINAGE IN THE 
STATES. 


Mr. GeorGE G. Evans, of Philadelphia, in 
this hundreth year since the establishment of a 
mint by the United States Government, has 
just issued a new, revised, enlarged. and illus- 
trated edition of his well-known and valuable 
work, ‘‘ The History of the United States Mint.” 
The history he tells fully but succinctly, and it 
should be of special interest just now when on 
one side the politicians are disputing as to how 
heavy and pure our coins should be, and on the 
other the arti-ts affirm that the new coins de- 
signed are wretched in every way and unworthy 
to be passed from hand to hand by a people 
with a love for the beautiful and an appreciation 
of correct art. Into these questions Mr. Evans 
does not go. He tells only facts, but these will 
give the disputants material with which to 
prolong their arguments. 

There js also an interesting chapter in which 
the use of money in business is traced from the 
earliest times, and the author tells entertainingly 
of how other things than coins or paper money 
have at various places in various times, in the 
absence of a circulating medium, been made 
legal tenders in the payment of debts. For in- 
stance, in Virginia, in the colonial days, tobacco 
was a legal tender. This, by the way, was the 
law when the District of Columbia was ceded to 
the United States, and of course it was the law 
in this district. The Virginia law bas been re- 
pealed, but the Old Dominion at that time had 
lost the power to either make or unmake laws 
for the District of Columbia, so that tobacco to- 
day is a legal tender for debts in the eapital of 
the United States. The Farmers’ Alliance peo- 
ple who would have promises to pay issued on 
the basis of turnips and cabbages might find 
much comfort in this fact. 
dred years of the existence of United States 
mints there has been no dishonest act on the 
part of officers or workmen. 


UNITED 


During whole hun- 


THE coroner’s jury in the Port Jervis lynch- 
ing case have decided that the victim of that 
atrocious outrage came to his death at the 
hands of persons unknown. This means, of 
course, that the perpetrators of this murder are 
to go unwhipped of justice. The result is a 
disgrace to the community in which the killing 
was done, and will prove a blot upon the es- 
cutcheon of the commonwealth unless some- 
thing shall be promptly done by the authorities 
who have competent jurisdiction in the matter 
to bring the offenders to punishment. The pre- 
tense that they are unknown is, of course, a 
mere * lie of convenience,” 
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NEWSPAPER WOMEN. 


It has appeared somewhat one-sided that 
while a woman novelist would be granted any 
quantity of praise, especially if of good social 
position, the newspaper woman should be 
forced to continue unknown and unacknowl- 
edged; and it has seemed odd that newspapers 
which so dote on personalities as a power to 
attract should ignore the same principle when 
their assistants are brilliant. 

Much as women are admired who in them- 
selves chiefly seek and prepare for the happi- 
ness of the home life, it must be admitted that 
many have no such outlook; and it is from the 
ranks of the latter class, principally, that those 
brave ones came who have successfully storm- 
ed great newspaper offices single-handed, and 
have managed, to a certain extent, to open the 
world, the difficult oyster, by tickling it with a 
pen—who have found much support in an edi- 
torial staff that often was uot remote in effect 
from the staff of life. 

The “catchy” epigram is, like nearly all 
generalities, wide of the truth (chiefly in its lat- 
ter half) which says that a woman cannot talk 
till she’s thirty, and must not be looked at 
afterward; and not a few men have confessed 
that they never knew how attractive the society 
of women could be until they ascended from 
the mental stagnations of the drawing-room to 
the keener upper air that surrounds the brain- 
workers. For in this region are the brightest 
talkers in the world—women who, according toa 
man’s idea, converse a good deal better than they 
write—who think that men, although far from 
what they ought to be, are as a rule to be pre- 
ferred. for their own companionships, to women. 
The truest camaraderie between the sexes does 
not exist until at least some of a woman’s idols 
and ideals have been smashed, and she has been 
courageous enough to seek the sense of humor 
to relieve some trouble which otherwise, per- 
haps, seemed to mean despair. In the world’s 
laundry human hearts, like shirt bosoms, are 
polished under the iron—sizzling hot, too, for 
a fine effect! These newspaper women have 
learned one lesson which divests them of much 
feminine pettishness and a surprising number 
of small egotisms, namely, that the world does 
not care one rap whether they live or die. This 
truth, which seems to produce a great many 
agreeable people, is not always by them borne 
calmly. They have their blue, their morbid, 
their really desperate times, when they recoil 
from the heartlessness of the world, and must 
have sympathy at any price. And then there 
is just one thing that pulls them through—the 
perhaps most useful of many useful vanities— 
the vanity of being considered courageous. 
With this help they get up and say: “If others 
could do as I am forced to do there would be 
fewer unendurable women in the world”; and 
then they sit down and tackle their week’s 
work, writing from behind some droll little pen- 
name, soon forgetting the flinty world when 
blossoming out in bright fancies and subtle 
sympathies to amuse or comfort thousands of 
their own sex. 

By the time “Snip,” or “ Snap,” or whatever 
she calls herself, has finished, she will have 
answered perhaps twenty correspondents’ let- 
ters; will have gone with entire self-forgetfil- 
ness into the requirements or woes of many; 
will have made quotations, given advice, talked 
literature, dealt with skin lotions, described a 
scene in Rome, given the words of a French 
chanson and sung it around the room, dropped 
teurs over a letter that awakened the old grief, 
told an Irish story with irresistible flavor, while 
screaming with laughter as the pen flew over 
the paper. And finally, after slashing off the 
small pen-name at the foot of the manuscript, 
she rises, and then remembers the morbid blues. 
Where are they? Bah! Gone! Forgotten! 
Intensely satisfied with herself, and very prop- 
erly so. Says it is nothing but our ungovern- 
able egotisms that make all the trouble. Re- 
members dinner, and, like a self- respecting 
woman, goes off to make herself beautiful for- 
ever—declaring that she will be entirely pleas- 
ant for a month. 

And this is a newspaper woman—at least it 
is four of them. Sensitive as nerve pulp, change- 
able as a stock report, in some ways as unre- 
liable as a dollar clock, warm-hearted and chari- 
table nearly always, with untold capacities for 
deception and subtlety, who in a court would 
perjure herself black in the face to acquit a hus- 
band, who would forgive him any guilt except 
that against herself, with more sides than a 
well-cut diamond and more combinations than 
a kaleidoscope, with wide experience and a 
prodigious memory, charming as a companion, 
but sometimes rather tiresome to the women she 


outshines. 
The millions of American women, if they can- 
not all vote, can all do one thing—buy the news- 
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paper they like; the one with the light brain- 
touches that dodge about from fancy to fact, and 
which refresh rather than tire; which dish up 
the fashions temptingly, not for those who have 
fifty thousand a year, but for those who live on 
what they make. They like the writing that 
newspaper men call “ guff "—that is by turns 
worldly - wise, esthetic, practical, sentimental, 
humorous, pathetic. quelquefois un peu canaille, 
and always warm-hearted, spontaneous, and 
which in its many sudden changes seems to 
them much of a reflex of themselves. They 
want an oracle which will convince them of 
what they wish to believe. More than all else 
they require sympathy, that great desideratum 
which women will in some way gain, either by 
fair means or by posing for it continuously, or 
by even seeking it in illicit ways. 

It must be admitted that the number of news- 
paper women who can produce the above-men- 
tioned effects and really make friends with their 
readers is exceedingly small. The highly edu- 
cated Girton or Boston girl is most likely use- 
less for it. The bright, cold, drawing-room con- 
versationalist will never get a following. Any 
person who is trained or bred out of the more 
primitive human magnetism is impossible. More 
brains than heart spoils the success of it, for 
the genius of the work is the combination of the 
two. The first absolute necessity of a news- 
paper woman (or any other woman, for that 
matter!) is to be thoroughly human, with a 
sufficient number of what are called faults to 
keep her in touch with the masses; and after 
this she must be wilely read, experienced, and 
traveled. As one whose imagination is in 
effect her daily bread, she cannot afford to be 
entirely a prohibitionist as to untruth, but yet 
must possess that preference for truth and ready 
comprehension of probabilities which in the 
obtaining of credence is as useful to a George 
Washington as to the most artistic raconteur of 
experiences in fishing. 

The cause of Ireland, the Church of Rome, 
other churches, and many great affairs. have 
always known the value of the pence of working- 
women. Those which became Peter’s Pence 
lately amassed an enormous sum. And in a 
section of North America, which need not be 
designated, the value of the small coins which 
working-girls gladly expend for what they want 

yas in the last few years fully discovered when 

one of these newspaper women made friends 
with a vast number of girls and women, who 
were calied her“ paper children.” Not one of 
them knows who she is, yet it is a fact capable 
of weekly proof that very few of them in the 
large region I refer to allow Sunday to pass 
without perusing their unknown and yet well- 
known friend’s writing. Members of the staff 
of the paper she works for have admitted that 
she has increased its circulation by at least a 
third. Educated partly in Paris, and speaking 
French like a native, she enjoyed, before coming 
to this country, that part of London society 
which counted in Dean Stanley, the acceptable 
politicals, and the respectable members of the 
nobility—living at a relation’s residence where 
all the above, together with Cardinal Manning 
and many other notables, were intimates. 

in the hunting-field she has broken her col- 
lar-bone twice, both-arms, some ribs, I think, 
and also a thumb, which was hardly counted in 
the wreckdge. And she is longing to go back 
and take the same risks again. She comes 
from a family which has before now shown its 
genius, and is the niece of one of the best- 
beloved men of this century, whose memorable 
life has taken two bulky volumes to describe. 
She knows all the Irish leaders and Parliamen- 
tary men, and has the Irish people and politics 
off by heart, besides being able to speak the 
ancient Irish tongue. Having read everything, 
been everywhere, seen everything, besides being 
a brilliant talker, she is a good example of what 
I mean when saying that newspaper women are 
interesting. 

This success in writing for the masses almost 
proves that the New York newspapers have 
been in a pecuniary way making a mistake by 
almost exclusively confining themselves to the 
doings of the seven-figure society of New York. 
The four hundred, if numbered correctly, would 
purchase just twenty dollars’ worth of a Sunday 
paper which sells at five cents a copy; so that 
it is perhaps not with a view to sell the papers 
to the individuals whose names are therein re- 
peatedly mentioned that such exclusive atten- 
tion is paid to the doings of an often uninterest- 
ing and minute class. Consequently the ouly 
interpretation which can be put on this custom 
is that the newspapers are under the impression 
that the working-girls of this country are snobs 
at heart, who prefer to gloat over a society which 
will be always outside their own life rather 
than peruse the bright gossip and chit-chat, 
with stories, anecdotes, and practical hints that 
are part of their own lives, loves, and outlooks. 


Notwithstanding the appalling amount of 
opinion that is evidently contrary, I take the 
liberty of suggesting that the majority of our 
working-girls are not such snobs as the news- 
papers tacitly assert. A large part of New 
York newspaperdom (I will not say journalism) 
has lost itself in the belief that to kow-tow to 
snobbery pays. With some publications it does, 
though these reek of the leek which clever men 
swallow when prostituting their talents to pro- 
vide a weak mental dram-drinking for Chollie 
and Chappie, who like to be pictured as oscil- 
lating between the theatre, the plate-glass bar- 
room, and the “giddy mazes” of the seven- 
figure society. 

I confine myself entirely to the money ques- 
tion when I assert that there are hundreds of 
thousands of working- girls in America who 
care nothing for what goes on in the drawing- 
rooms of the Peter Jacob Smashers, nor even 
sound the aristocratic names with bated breath. 
And in this land, noted for its cleverness in 
money-getting, it seems an extraordinary thing 
that one of the richest and steadiest sourecs of 
income that the world knows of has been so 
much ignored—I mean the pence of the millions 
of working-girls who all want their Sunday 
reading, and who are a thousand times more 
valuable to a large paper than all the seven- 
figure people who ever were born—or, rather, 
made, not born. In this collectively rich but 
individually poor region, the really successful 
orbit of the newspaper woman is something else 
than a tour through millionaire apartments. 
When New York papers get cured of what, with 
some, appears to be a craze to be received in the 
drawing-room, and when they take care that 
their newspaper women muke the papers indis- 
pensable in the working-girl’s attic, they will be 
making more money. 

The newspaper woman has a great field and 
future before her. Afterward she will often feel 
that her ccecupation is a noble one. But at pres- 
ent she is bound hand and foot by the mistakes 
I have hinted at. STINSON JARVIS, 


SUBURBAN DAY. 


THE extent to which racing has grown in the 
estimation of the American people within the 
past five years is really remarkable, and it is 
growing every day. Ten years ago, when a 
man had been to the races, he usually declared 
he had been to seé a sick friend or to see his 
mother-in-law off to Europe, and on his way 
home he carefully avoided all friends who might 
ask unnecessary and inconvenient questions. 
Now there are several sporting dailies, a late 
sporting edition of a morning journal, and fifty 
per cent. of the population are directly or in- 
directly interested in the races, and more par- 
ticularly in the great turf events of the regular 
season. 

The Brooklyn Handicap opens this at Graves- 
end, is followed two weeks later by the Metro- 
politan at Morris Park, and the greatest of all 
events, the Suburban at Coney Island, this year 
on the 18th of June. In England, the greatest 
day is their Derby at Epsom, and while the One 
and Two Thousand Guineas, Oaks, Cambridge- 
shire, Ascot Gold Cup, Cesarewitch, Great 
Kclipse Stakes, St. Leger, and City and Subur- 
ban are all classic events of great popularity as 
well, not all of them together equal in general 
interest the three-year-old event. This year 
the Commons, as usual, refused to adjourn over 
Derby Day, but there was no quorum for busi- 
ness the day of the race. Our three-year-old 
events have not as yet excited the same popular 
craze; handicaps for all ages, where there must 
always be a greater element of uncertainty, so 
far have the call in the affections of the American 
race-goer. As the Suburban was thie first of 
these to be inaugurated, it has a hold upon the 
fancy of the public that no other racing event 
hus so far disturbed. 

The “sport for kings” would lose, however, 
one-half of its attractiveness were the specula- 
tive feature to be eliminated. Every race-goer— 
or at least ninety per cent.—always “ puts up” a 
little money on his * judgment,” and the lawn, 
grand-stand, paddock, and betting-ring are lit- 
tered all over with remnants of pool tickets of 
the horses that are “running yet.’ When a 
man loses at cards he usually swears a little, if 
he is a “ bad loser,” but a “bad loser” on the 
race-track declares that every race is ‘“ cooked,” 
that the jockeys are a band of thieves, ete. ; but 
let that same kicker “ pick a winner” and the 
smile on his face as he looks the cashier in the 
face to realize on his ticket would do credit to 
the “ heathen Chinee.” 

Suburban day of all others is the racing holi- 
day par excellence of the season. Those who 
never go to any other race and those who go 
every day in the year, rain or shine, are on hand 
to see the great handicap run, One telling 
feature of every race day is the minute careful- 
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ness with which race-goers stow away their 
return tickets; they do not mind losing their 
money, but they do object to walking home. A 
great deal is frequently heard about people being 
“ nacked like sardines ” 
how sardines feel in their boxes, he has only to 


if one wishes to realize 


go to the Suburban via the Long Island Rail- 
road. This road seems to tuke a fiendish delight 
in putting the racing public to as much incon- 
venience as possible; its trains never leave the 
track until after the last race is run, which, to 
many, is a huge discomfort. 

Chauncey Depew edited a book of his ‘‘after- 
dinner speeches,” and an inquisitive reader 
wrote to say that he had enjoyed them very 
much, but also to inquire what sort of a speech 
“our Chauncey” could make after eating a 
dinner at the Central’s restaurant at Pough- 
keepsie. Now if Austin Corbin were to take a 
dose of his own medicine and visit the Suburban 
on one of the ordinary trains over his own road, 
he might revise the present inadequate service. 

What every man—and woman, too—does after 
buying a programme, is to carefully sean the 
card and mark off the winners; then frequently 
on arriving at the track your horse is seratehed, 
and all your wisdom goes for naught; or some 
friend whispers a “lead-pipe cinch,’ and, in 
track parlance, you are “steered off” from your 
original judgment, with the inevitable result 
that your first selection “‘ walks in” five lengths 
to the good. 

A man named “Jack” Sheehan publishes a 
Fenian-green sheet with “tips” on the races, 
and his boys at the ferries and depots and on 
the cars assai] your ears with rasping cries of 
“ Here you are! Jack’s tips, all fur er dime. 
Give yer a short horse in that fust race ter-day. 
Three firsts, two seconds, and one third yister- 
day. Here yer are! Jack's tips, all fur er 
dime.” And there are enough deluded people 
to buy them to furnish this “tipster” with a 
comfortable income. Then there is the old man 
with an ever-enduring white hat, who sells 
lemon candy and warrants it to cure anything 
and everything, and even goes so far as to 
assert that those who eat it can “ pick six win- 
ners ard all the place horses.”’ He has a worthy 
confrére who sells lemon drops, and is quite a 
poet besides, as his refrain testifies : 


‘* Here yer are ! lemon drops, sweet as honey, 
To buy them takes but little money.” 


In addition to these “artists” there are the 
two boys clad in rags and dirt who sing with 
cracked voices “ free-and-easy ditties,’ and 
pass around the hat; you are willing to con- 
tribute a quarter if they will not submit to an 
encore. 

Once arrived at the track, the majority male 
make a bee-line for the bar and lunch counters, 
and, “bolting” a dry sandwich and a *“ beer,” 
they “make a break” for the betting-ring. <A 
good place to study human nature is this same 
inclosure, where the rough and the aristocrat 
elbow each other in their endeavor to see who 
can lose his money first. One amusing feature 
of the “ring” is when some *“ bookie,” to 
“round out” his book, marks up a point or two 
on some horse the crowd may fancy; then en- 
sues a stampede for his stand which threatens 
to sweep the bold “ penciler” off his box. To 
save himself he “ rubs” the odds, and the crowd 
in turn jeers him. 

Many betters follow “ Dwyer,” “ Lorillard,” 
or “ Wolcott” money, and when “ Joe,” for in- 
stance, crosses the track from the timer’s stand 
just as the horses are going to the post, he is 
followed by a crowd of “ regulars” and * rail- 
birds,” who endeavor to ascertain whether 
“ Father Bill” has backed his horse one-two, 
or whether “ Mike” Dwyer has made one of his 


’ 


celebrated plunges on his stable. 

Returning home it is to a great extent a sad- 
eyed crowd. It is mpch easier “picking the 
winner ” after the race is run than before. The 
man who always smiles grimly and says, “I 
told you so,” and the man Who came down on 
purpose to “ play ” a certain horse for the Sub- 
urban, and which afterward turned up as the 
winner, and then was told by some “ regular” 
not to “ back it,” is so ubiquitous that he seems 
to form two-thirds of your fellow-travelers. Last 
year the great.race was won by a “rank out- 
sider.” On my return home, at Long Island 
City I was asked ‘Who won the Suburban?” 
and when I replied “ Loantaka,” the length of 
that man’s face was a study. It was quite evi- 
dent he had never even heard the winner's 
name before. These and many other startling 
things one sees on Suburban day. 

You may not be a racing man, but there is 
much that appeals to one’s sense of the ludi- 
crous, and when thirty thousand people congre- 
gate to see a dozen or so thoroughbreds run one 
and a quarter miles for twenty thousand dol- 
lars, you cannot but yield to the inevitable fas- 
cination of this greatest of sports. 
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AN ENTHUSIASTIC BLAINE 
WOMAN. 


WE give on another page a portrait of the 
heroine of one of the most stirring and remark- 
able incidents of the National Republican Con- 
vention. Mrs. Carson Lake, the lady in question, 
is the wife of the well-known journalist of that 
name, who has been for many years one of the 
most loval and enthusiastic supporters of Mr. 
Blaine, and who in various relations has render- 
ed important services to the Republican party. 
Apparently the ex-Secretary has in Mrs. Lake 
un admirer equally earnest and enthusiastic, 
and while her enthusiasm does not seem to have 
achieved the result which was desired, there is 
no doubt that for a time it impressed itself upon 
the convention and swept everything before it. 
The New York Sun’s account of the incident, 
which we append, gives an admirable picture of 
the scene. Mr. Blaine’s name had been pre- 
sented to the convention by Senator Wolcott, of 
Colorado, and others, and had been received 
with great applause: 


‘The cheering was dying out when a bright-faced, 
pretty woman, sitting in the next row behind the plat- 
form, stood up, and with a white parasol closed and 
like an orchestra leader’s baton began to motion the 
delegates to warm with their cheering. She had a 
prominent position in the hall, and was in front of and 
in full sight of all the delegates. They all saw her, and 
slowly began to rise and recommence cheering. They 
stood up in bunches of half a dozen at a time, and the 
pretty young woman never faltered, but kept beckon- 
ing more and more of them to get up, until the whole 
body of the delegates was on its feet. Even then she 
was not satisfied, but with the same firm and master- 
ful motion of her parasol kept inciting them to in- 
crease and strengthen their cheers. 

**The woman was Mrs. Carson Lake, of New York 
City, the wife of a newspaper correspondent. She 
wore a light brown dress, slightly but effectually trim- 
med with black. The bodice of her dress was covered 
with brown lace. Her fashionable hat of black straw 
was decorated with yellow flowers. Her figure was 
that of a littie woman, but all its lines were mature 
and well rounded. Her tight sleeves, reaching to the 
elbow and finished by a long brown lace leaf, revealed 
a plump and shapely arm. Her face was a perfect oval, 
her eyes were large and luminous, and her mouth was 
a Cupid’s bow. She was brown haired and brown 
eyed. She made her parasol more eloquent than any 
speaker’s voice had been, more powerful than the 
chairman's gavel, more irresistible than even the vote 
of the majority. With laughter in hereyes, but with 
her mouth firmly closed and steadfast determination 
in her manner, she kept on urging the people to 
their feet and to the utmost endeavors of their lungs. 
Never, perhaps, hasa woman so completely mastered 
twelve thousand persons at one gathering in this 
country. She led that multitude as a band-master 
leads an orchestra, up and down with her parasol. 
All the people in the hall except the few who 
were on the platform stood upon their feet. These 
had their backs to her, and could resist her influ- 
ence. The steady cheering grew tiresome to the 
crowd after ten minutes, and was varied by yells, 
shrieks, cat-calls, and whistles. Then Mrs. Lake 
mounted a chair and opened her umbrella, which 
she waved wide open, as, more conspicuous than 
ever, she stood with her womanly bust just above 
ex-Speaker Reed's. 

‘It is fair to presume that she was carried away by 
the very excitement she created. There is no more 
modest woman than she has seemed; there are few 
prettier ones. She is womanly to the last degree, 
and it is safe to say that she will wonder how it ever 
came about that she forced herself to so remark- 
able and conspicuous a position before the entire 
American public. 

‘Fifteen minutes of veritable panderionium had 
passed, with the cheering growing heavier and wilder 
every moment, with hats, umbrellas, parasols, hand- 
kerchiefs, and even coats cleaving the noisy air. Then 
aman came to Mrs. Lake with a glass of water. She 
had no time to bother with water. She waved the 
man away and continued to stir up the crowd like a 
pretty witch performing an incantation, Anotherman 
came and gave her a flag twice the size of a handker- 
chief. She took this and flirted it up and down with 
her left hand, and at the same time she brought her 
right arm back into service and waved her umbrella 
with it. Some one also came bringing her a large flag 
fastened to a pole. She dropped the smaller flag and 
waved the big one. Standing there apparently calm 
amid the wild frenzy and uproar of people enough to 
found a city, she seemed a political Joan d’Are sum- 
moning war and victory—a Venus unharmed and 
masterful amid Vulcan forces, 

“The correspondents, standing in silence with their 
watches in their hands, announced to each other that 
fifteen minutes had passed since the applause began. 
At that minute Mrs. Lake sat down, apparently tired, 
but one minute later she arose again, and a great 
cheer went up for her. The band tried to play, but 
could not make itself heard. 

“Some one gave Mrs. Lake a great star made of 
motto paper and framing Blaine’s portrait. This she 
held high above her head until she was tired. She 
moved it up and down as though she had hold of the 
handle of the pump which was producing all the 
noise. McKinley kept hammering. The crowd tired 
of fighting him down with noise, and presently, after 
twenty-six minutes of cheering, order was restored.” 


THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL 
CONVENTION. 


Tnx attention of the country, which was two 
weeks ago fixed upon Minneapolis, is this week 
directed to the Democratic National Convention 
at Chicago. While it is idle to speculate as to 


the probable result of the convention, the eon- 
ditions at this writing seem unmistakably to 
favor the nomination of ex-President Cleveland 
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us the party candidate. There is no doubt at 
all that the great body of Democrats throughout 
the country desire his nomination. He is re- 
garded as the peculiar representative of the 
idea of tariff reform upon which the party pro- 
poses to make the fight. The nomination of 
any other man would be in a sense an aban- 
donment of that issue. As to the candidacy of 
Senator Hill, it may be dismissed as not at all 
serious. There is, indeed, a belief in some quar- 
ters that he has placed a letter in the hands of 
some of his immediate friends, which is to be 
presented under certain circumstances, formally 
withdrawing from the contest. This is denied 
by some of the Tammany chieftains, but it is 
quite certain that these gentlemen will not per- 
sist in the support of Senator Hill's candidacy 
afler it becomes apparent that it is hopeless. 
There is also some reason to believe tli: Sena- 
tor Gorman, of Maryland, has an anchor to 
windward, and will probably endeavor to start 
a boom if the situation shall seem to suggest a 
favorable outcome. Senator Gorman is an as- 
tute and wily politician, and may be able to 
consolidate a certain amount of strength, but it 
is hardly probable that he can overcome the 
overwhelming Cleveland sentiment which has 
manifested itself throughout the country. 

The convention is likely to be characterized 
by a good deal of excitement, and it is probable 
that there will be more or Jess bitterness mani- 
fested over the contest from New York. The 
“ anti-snap” delegates will persist in a demand for 
a hearing, and this will be stoutly resisted, lead- 
ing possibly to a temporary disturbance of the 
convention harmony. The convention will be 
held in a wigwam erected for the purpose, 
which, it is claimed, is better adapted to the pur- 
poses intended than the building occupied by 
the Republican National Convention at Minne- 
apolis. We give elsewhere pictures of the ex- 
terior and interior of the building. 


AN INDIAN DELEGATE TO THE 
REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 


TnE National Republican Convention was a 
notable one in many directions, but probably the 
most unique feature of the whole convention 
was the presence of a full-blooded American 
Indian as a delegate. 

The Oklahoma Republicans at their Territorial 
convention departed from all precedent and 
chose a full-blooded Indian as one of the repre- 
sentatives from the new Territory so recently 
carved from the Indian domain. This delegate 
was White Turkey, chief of the Shawnees. He 
is tall and straight, a thorough Indian, and at- 
tracted much attention in the convention. 

White Turkey is a direct descendant of the 
illustrious Tecumseh, and was born while the 
tribe was on a pilgrimage from Texas to the 
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WHITH TURKEY, CHIEF OF THE SHAWNEES. 


Indian Territory during the Mexican War. 
When the Civil War broke out the entire tribe 
moved north to Kansas, where White Turkey 
and eighty other members of the tribe enlisted 
in the Fourteenth Kansas Cavalry. After serv- 
ing two years with distinction he was mustered 
out at the close of the war, and returned with 
his tribe to the Territory. 

In 1885 he succeeded to the chieftainey and 
is still supreme in authority over his people, 
though many of them are full-fledged citizens 
of the United States. For some years White 
Turkey and his people have been deeply inter- 
ested in national polities, all of them being radi- 
cal Republicans. Since the organization of the 
Territory of Oklahoma he has been an active 
member of the Grand Army of the Republic and 
a participant in all the political gatherings. 

The advent of the full-blooded Indian into 
national polities certainly marks a new epoch, 
and the outcome will be watched with interest. 


PROFESSOR BRIGGS AT PORT- 
LAND. 


WE give on another page an illustration of 
a historic scene, the appearance of Professor 
Charles A. Briggs before the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly at Portland, Oregon, on the 26th 
of May, as a protestant against the appeal in 
his case made from the decision of the Presby- 
tery of New York. It will be remembered that 
this Presbytery dismissed the case of Professor 
Briggs, and that thereupon the prosecuting 
committee appealed the case to the Assembly 
instead of carrying it to the New York Synod. 
Professor Briggs and his supporters contended 
that this proceeding was irregular and ought 
not to be entertained, and presented strong 
arguments in support of their position. They 
were, however, decisively overruled by the 
Assembly, which remanded the case to the 
Presbytery. 

The scene at the time of Professor Briggs’s 
appearance was full of interest and excitement. 
The church in which the Assembly sessions 
were held was crowded with commissioners and 
others, every available inch of space being oceu- 
pied. The tables in front of the moderator’s 
desk were occupied by the two parties in the 
trial, Professor Briggs and his friends, and the 
prosecuting committee. The suspense at times 
was intense and painful. Professor Briggs read 
from type-written manuscript, and he was 
listened to with the deepest interest. His man- 
ner was characterized by some nervousness, but 
this is not unusual to him. His manner was 
that of one who was pleading for his life, and 
there could have been few iu his crowded audi- 
ence who doubted his deep sincerity and genu- 
ineness of conviction. 

While the case has been remanded to the 
New York Presbytery, the indications are that 
it will not be finally disposed of for some time 
to come. At a meeting of the Presbytery on 
the 13th instant it was decided to postpone the 
consideration of the case until October 3d. This 
will prevent an appeal to the Synod of New 
York this year. As the next following session 
of the Synod will not occur until October, 1893, 
the case on appeal cannot reach the highest 
court in the Presbyterian Church until the 
General Assembly meets in 1894. Thus fortwo 
years more, at least, the Presbyterian Church 
will be agitated by this vexed question, 


FOREIGN SUBJECTS ILLUS- 
TRATED. 


THE DANISH GOLDEN WEDDING. 


TuE celebration on May 20th of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the wedding of the King and 
Queen of Denmark was marked by great festivi- 
ties in Copenhagen and elsewhere throughout 
the country. The celebration began with the 
ringing of the bells of the churcies, continued 
with processions and deputations, and ended 
with banquets and the rejoicings of a loyal 
people. Nota single house or window in the 
central part of the town was without its decora- 
tions, and the streets were vistas of varlanded 
arches. At nine o’clock in the morning about a 
thousand choristers serenaded the King and 
Queen in front of the Amalienborg Palace. At 
ten o’clock came the grand procession to the 
church, a most stately array, which on its way 
to the church stopped in the square, that the 
burgomaster might pay the respects of himself 
and the municipality to the King and Queen. 
Among the royal personages in the procession 
were the Emperor and Empress of Russia, the 
King and Queen of Greece, the Prince anJ 
Princess of Wales, the Austrian Archduke 
Frederick, and princely representatives of the 
rest of the courts of Europe. 


Count HERBERT VON BISMARCK. 


/ 
It seems that Count Herbert von Bismarck, 
the son of the great chancellor, is really to be 
married at last. Rumors of his engagement 
have been current for some years past, and at 
one time an English lady of title was selected as 
his future bride by publie gossip. But it is not 
an English lady the Count is to marry, but 
Countess Margarethe von Tloyos, a girl twenty 
years his junior. The wedding has been fixed 
for an early date, and meanwhile the lady and 
her parents, Connt and Countess Hovos, are 
staying at Friedrichsruhe. Count Herbert can 
hardly be regarded, if his past life is to be the 
standard of judgment, as a desirable husband. 


Tue MAURITIUS CYCLONE. 


Details of the eyclone which on April 29th 
devastated the French islind colony of Mauritius, 
in the Indian Ocean, prove it to have been one 
of the fiercest and most disastrous tropical 
storms on record. The number of victims is 
estimated at no less than 1,200, besides 4,000 
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injured. The greater part of the island’s sugar 
crop is destroyed, and at Port St. Louis, the 
capital, most of the houses are in ruins. During 
the tempest the sea rose nine feet. The suffer- 
ings of the population have been severe, but, 
thanks to abundant provisionment, famine is not 
apprehended, 


AT A Paris FIR. 


At the fire which consumed the extensive 
omnibus depot, Boulevard Bourdon, Paris, on 
the 30th ult., the horses in the stables were 
rescued first of all, while the remainder of the 
buildings were sacrificed to the quick-consuming 
flames. The pompiers in this instance set a 
good humane example. 





We have been both surprised and pleased with the 
widespread interest aroused by our new Grapho- 
logical Department. Applications have come to us 
from all parts of the world, and in numbers so un- 
expectedly large that we have been obliged to devise 
some scheme to insure prompt replies and satis- 
Jaction to all correspondents, as we are unable to 
afford the space necessary to print more than a 
limited number of readings each week. To this end 
we make the following announcement ; Any appli- 
cant sending us fifty cents will be entitled to a short 
reading of character, to be sent immediately by 
mail, and the colored edition of Frank Lesiiz’s 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY for six months; $1, to a 
minute and circumstantial reading of character 
and the colored edition of the ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
Jor one year. 

Margaret F.—Is active, energetic, rather ambitious 
and candid, but is not always practical or systematic. 
There is some perseverance visi- 
ble, and a capacity for decided 
opinion and action, speech that 
is communicative, and the evi- 
dence of a good education. 

Maltravers, Berkeley, Va.—You are methodical, re- 
fined, somewhat observing, thoroughly neat, and far 
more decided than first impression would suggest. 
Open candor and sincerity are habitual with you, and 
you are both just and possessed of good judgment. 
You are affectionate, and when your friendship is 
aroused, a pleasant companion. 

Captain Costigan, Louisville, Ky.—Is decided, tena- 
cious, a bit selfish, though not in the least stingy. He 
has good taste, and is warmly appreciative of grace, 
beauty, and artistic form. Education is evident, also 
astrong instinct of gener- ; 
osity in the matter of giving. | ne , 
Idea and speech are fluent, Cn | 
and sufficiently pointed to tte) 
escape diffuseness, and although he is a ready conver- 
sationalist he is very capable of reticence when he so 
chooses. 

Chick, Delphi. Ind.—You are somewhat restless and 
disposed to criticise your surroundings. Though 
usually amiable, there are at times flashes of quick 
temper. You area bit egotistical, rather variable, and 
are happier under any vicissitude or misadventure 
than when in a state of monotonous inactivity. 

Kelton P., Blackston.— Is somewhat careless and 
unmindful of detail. He is very persevering and 

energetic, somewhat of 

an original, and will by 

activity and a disdain 

of worn and beaten 

‘ tracks, travel many 

paths unknown to his 

friends, and even unsuspected. A little more method, 
however, would insure better success is any enterprise. 

Beaufort, 8. C.—Is decidedly practical, capable, and 
gifted fwith good business ability. He is somewhat 
diplomatic, is well educated, has a faculty for ready 
expression, and good taste in matters literary. His 


temper is excellent, . 
his temperament / Ip br. k 
warm, but withal con- + 


trolled. Tenacity and firmness are usual with him, 
his affections are sincere, and with self-respect he has 
many of the qualities which go to make up a good 
friend. 

‘asper, Fond du Lac, Wis.--Is at heart more sincere 
than a superficial glance at his specimen would sug- 
gest. He has a taste for finessing, and enjoys mislead- 

ing the observing world. He is 

pn toucbie good - tempered, more tactful 

than openly decided, and is apt 

to try for success by many schemes and various roads, 

rather than by methodical work and singleness of pur- 
pose. 

A. B. C., Omaha, Neb.—Is very refined, neat, and 
thoroughly sincere. Self-respect is visible, coupled 
with some reasonable vanity, J. 
as also candor, industry, pru- eneae 
dence, thrift, and generosity A- f eC 
of inclination. Thongh not of 
great personal force, the handwriting is not weak, 
but shows decision when need be, discretion, and 
much kindness. 

Chaperone, St. Catherines, Ont., Can.—Is ambitious, 
observing, well educated, and inclined to versatility. 
She is lacking in method, but frequently contrives to 
produce a good effect without it. She is also affection- 
ate, somewhat inclined to sentiment, and is often 
warmly impulsive and always tenacious, decided, and 
difficult to convince. 

Rick, Delphi, Ind.—Is tenacious and at times di- 
cult to manage, though not because of ill-nature. 
Tastes are good and pronounced, there is a strong in- 
stinct for controlling others which will strengthen 
with years, an excellent capacity for observation, and 
an onimpulsive. deliberate, self-reliant mind. 

Doubtfal, Oshkosh, Wis.—Is good-tempered, vari- 
able, unsystematic, somewhat given to schemes and 
devices, which frequently will fail for lack of method 
and a too great attempt at diplomacy, not warranted 
but by greater force of mind and loftier purpose than 
his. It is not easy to mislead a trained graphologist. 
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MRS. CARSON LAKE, THE HEROINE OF AN EXCITING INCIDENT 
IN THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONWENTION. 5 
PHOTOGRAPH BY FaLtk.—[SEE PaGE 357.] 
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PROFESSOR CHARLES A. BRIGGS BEFORE THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY AT PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Drawn By Miss G. A. Davis FroM A SKETCH BY FRANK Fetiors.—{See PaGE 357.) 


“Dr. Briggs rises to answer. His nervous manner, his voice high-pitched at times, are in marked contrast to his fellow-presbyters. [is speech, read from typewritten 


manuscript, occupies an hour more than Dr. Birch’s paper for the prosecution; but it is Dr. Briggs’s only chance.”"—New York Tribune report. 
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PORT ST. LOUIS, MAURITIUS—VIEW OF WELLINGTON STREET AFTER THE RECENT CYCLONE. Amalienborg, the royal palace, Copenhagen. The castle of Fredensborg. 
THE GOLDEN WEDDING OF KING CHRISTIAN IX. AND QUEEN LOUISE OF DENMARK, 


SOME INTERESTING FOREIGN EVENTS ILLUSTRATED.—[Sge Paces 357.) 





LOST! 
A GENTLEMAN in Yorkshire one day took his 
little boy out for a walk, but the boy from some 
cause or other got lost, and meeting a police- 


man, tearfully asked: ‘ Please, master, have 


you seen a man without a little boy? ’Cause if 
you have, I’m that little boy." —Dundee Weekly 
News. Senator David B. Hill is having very 
much this experience. 


FIRE! 


WE never bet, but if we did bet, we wouldn't hesi 
tate to wager nickels to peanuts that every windmill 
company in this country will have a fire a year from 
now, since they know not what to do except to do the 
thing we do. We had one this morning, May 28th. 
The other fellows will think it one of our schemes for 
getting&uway withthem. About a year from now the 
fact will dawn on them that the burning out of the 
upper stories of one of our enormous buildings is 
what makes our windmills stem storms that prostrate 
all others and causes the Aermotor to run and do ef- 
fective work when all other windmills stand still for 
want of wind. ; 

These are the chronicles: A fire at two in the morn- 
ing! Extinguished at four! Insurance adjusted at 
7:30! 


| 


Started up the machinery at 12:30 in the lower | 


stories of the building that had the top burned off! | 


All this occurred Saturday! Monday, every depart- 
ment working as usual, though not in the old quarters! 
And there was no delay to business ! 

The Aermotor Company rises to any occasion. 
When, on the first of April, it became apparent that 
its four and one-half acres of floor space were not 
enough, an acre more of ground was covered with 
brick buildings in thirty days, and a part of those 
buildings was occupied within three weeks of the 
time it was decided to build them. A fire costing a 
few thousand dollars is hailed by every Aermotor 
employé with a smiling countenance, as affording an 
opportunity to show what he can do. What caused the 
fire is not known, but everybody among our hundreds 
of Aermotor workers has such an enormously rapid 
move on him, made necessary by the enormous de- 
mand for Aermotors, that we should not be surprised 
if it were due to the friction caused by one of them in 
his herculean endeavor to get out his portion of the 
work. We do not assert this to be the fact. Weonly 
assert that we have worked night and day to supply 
the demand, and that we have the largest and best- 
equipped factory on earth for that purpose, and we 
now hasten to assure you that the recent fire will 
cause no delay. 

Lest the thousands of dealers in Aermotors should 





overwhelm us—kill us with kindness, so to speak— | 


by sending too many and too large orders, all at once, 


as an ————s of appreciation of energy, enterprise, | 
’ 


and pluck, we suggest that you send in yours at once 
—now—and let others send theirs a little later. Aer- 
moter Company, Twelfth, Rockwell, and Fillmore 
streets, Chicago. 


BY ALL ODDS THE LARGEST. 


THE question is often asked, ‘‘ What is the largest 
brewery in the country ?”” The government statistics 
show that the Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis.. is not only the largest brewery in this country, 
but the largest in the world. Its capacity is one mill- 
ion five hundred thousand barrels a year, and its sales 
last year were eight hundred thousand barrels, or two 
hundred thousand barrels more than the next largest 
brewery in the world. The sales of the Pabst next 
year bid fair to reach one million barrels, an achieve- 
ment unparalleled in the history of beer making. The 
use of the finest materials and a guarantee of abso- 
lute purity makes this enormous sale sible. The 
Pabst beer is acknowledged the world over as the 
most wholesome, the purest, and best. 


You may have a charmingly illustrated book, “ In 
Brightest Summer Land,’ by sending five cents in 
stamps to pay postage. The book in question is pub- 
lished by the Fall River Line. whose famous “ Big 
Four * among steamboats, the Puritan, Pilgrim, Ply- 
mouth, and Providence, are known the world over. 
Address ** Summer Land,” P. O. Box 452, New York. 


THE finest train between Boston and NewYork is 
the “Springfield Line * Limited, which leaves either 
city at 12.00 noon, due at 5.40. Itis composed entirely 
of drawing-room cars, and the rate is $6.00, which 
includes seat in drawing-room car. 





GOOD COOKING 


is one of the chief blessings of every home. To al- 
ways insure good custards, puddings, sauces, etc., use 
Gail Borden ** Eagie * Deane Condensed Milk. Direc- 
tions on the label. Sold by your grocer and druggist. 





Tue Colorado Midland Railway passes through the 
most interesting portion of the Rocky Mountains. If 
you will send $1.25 we will mail you, postage paid, 
three beautiful colored photographs of scenery, or for 
$1 four beautiful photogravure pictures. Address 
pw S. Lee, General Passenger Agent, Denver, Col- 
orado. 


Van Hovuten's Cocoa—The original, most soluble. 


Aut danger of drinking impure water is avoided by 
adding twenty drops of Angostura Bitters. 


Brown’s Household Panacea, ‘‘The Great 
Pain Reliever,” for internal and external use ; cures 
cramps, colic, colds ; all pain. 25c 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of moth- 
ers for their children while teething with perfect suc- 
cess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diar- 
rhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the world, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. 





Tue Sohmer Pianos are pronounced superior to all 
others by leading artists. 


—— OO 





When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 





ALCOHOLISM AND THE MORPHINE HABIT 


CURED BY HYPODERMIC INJECTION. 
(Dr. Robertson's method.) 

This treatment has been analyzed and investigated 
by Prof. R. Oepsn Doremus, painless in action, 
length of treatment 15days. Patients can attend to 
their usual avocations. For particulars, address 
E, H, Nicoll, Sup’t, 28 E, 20th St., New York. 
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EVERY CASE 







We treat no 
one without a thor- 
ough knowledge of the case. 
Incurable Cases Declined. 


Examination free by mail, 

































YERY one who has had the pleasure 
ky of visiting the country in summer 

time knows how exquisite is the 
odor of NEW MOWN HAY, AND THE 
PERFUME OF WILD FLOWERS. 
Equally delightful is the SWEET, BALMY 
BREATH which is allotted to every young 
lady whe uses 


CONSTANTINE’S 
PERSIAN HEALING! 


PINE TAR SOAP 


But this is not ‘the only advantage which 
this REMARKABLE PURIFYING 
agent affords to its patrons. It BEAUTI- 
FIES THE TEETH and makes them 
SHINE LIKE PEARLS; removes from 
the face every trace of UNSIGHTLY 
ERUPTIONS; keeps the scalp FREE 
FROM DANDRUFF, and gives to the 
cheeks a fresh and 


ROSE-LIKE COLOR 
WHICH CHARMS ALL BEHOLD- 
ERS. This ORIGINAL AND INIMIT- 
ABLE PINE TAR SOAP is for sale by 
druggists generally. 
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r \ For the Home or Gymnasium 
—the child or athlete. 


Noiseless, Adjustable, 


This 


by e oe >) 


.@ 
~4 















Keeping 


well is 
pte Simple, Handsome. | 
than A perfect and durable me- 


chanical device which costs 
no more than the wonder- 
ful contrivances of string 
and iron which rattle and 
squeak and weary. 

Weare the largest manufac- 
turers of Gymnastic A ppara- 
tus in the country. Come 
right to headquarters. It will 
pay you. Catalogue Free, 
Consumers now get the Agent's discount of 25 per cent. 


THE SCHUMACHER GYMNASIUM CO., AKRON, OHIO. 


RAMBLER BICYCLES. 


/, “Best and Most Luxurious.” 


i, 


1G. & J. 
PNEUMATIC | 
TIRES. 


/ PRACTICAL AND SIMPLE. 


getting 
well, 














Catalogue free. 


GURMULLY & JEFFERY MPS. CO. 


221-229 N. Franklin St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
178 Columbus Ave., BOSTON. 1825 14th St., N. W., WASHINGTON, 
1769-1771 Broadway, SEW YORK. 





BOKER’S BITTERS 


THE OLDEST anv BEST oF ALL 


Stomach Bitters 


Anp as Five a Corpus as EvER Mave. "ho bE 
HAD IN QUARTS AND PINTS. 


L.FUNKE, JR., Sole Manuf & Prep’r, 


18 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 





Thereis NO SURE CURE FOR EVERY CASE OF ASTHMA or 


if uncomplicated by organic disease, can be 


We want name and address of 
every sufferer from Asthma or Hay Fever. 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., BUFFALO, N. Y. 










| AGN | \JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
Ba 125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open 8 a.m. to $ p.m. 
| ne 
Al 
Best Cough 8; T 


OF HAY FEVER, 


but the worst cases, 


CURED To STAY CURED 
by constitutional treatment, 
and this at the pa- 
tient’s home, 









For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The 
result of 20 years’ experience. For sale xt 
Druggists or sent by mail, 50c. A Sample 
Cake and 128 page Book on Dermatology and 
Beauty, Illustrated ;on Skin,Scalp, Nervous 
j and Blood Diseases and their treatment,sent 
¥ sealed on receipt of 10c.¢ also Disfigure- 
ments like Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, IndiaInk 
and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of 
Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed. 
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Our new book of 172 pages, 


*exll The «Cottage Souvenir,” 


containing a great variety of Designsand Plans of 


es — e 
Artistic Dwellings 
costing from $500 to $10,000. 

The Beauty and Completeness of these 
Designs, combining so many new features, has 
given this book a wonderful sale, and hundreds 
of Beautiful Homes are being built in all parts 
of our land from its designs. Price $2.00. 
Send for prospectus and sample pages, FREE. 
GEO. F. BARBER & C0., Architects, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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LOVELY FACES, 
WHITE HANDS. 


Nothing will 
WHITEN and CLEAR 
the skin so quickly as 


'Derma-Royale 


The new discovery for @ dissolv- 
= ing and removing discolorations from the cuticle, 
= and bleaching and brightening the complexion. In 
= experimenting in the laundry with a new bleach for 
= fine fabrics it was discovered that all spots, freckles, 
= tan, and other discolorations were quickly removed 
S from the hands and arms without the slightest in- 
Sjury to the skin. The discovery was submitted t 
= experienced Dermatologists and Physicians who pre- 
= pared for us the formula of the marvelous Derma- 
= Royale. THERE NEVER WAS ANYTHING LIKE IT. It is 
= perfectly harmless and so simple a child can use it. 


quickly dissolves and removes the worst forms of 3 
moth-patches, brown or liver spots, freckles, black- 3S 
= heads, blotches, sallowness, redness, tan and every S 
S discoloration of the cuticle. One bottle completely S 
removes and cures the most aggravated case and 3 
thoroughly clears, whitens and beautifies the com- 3S 
plexion. It has never failed—ir CANNOT FAIL. ItisS 
highly recommended by Physicians and its sure S 
results warrant us in offering 
$500 REWARD.—To assure the public of itsS 
merits we agree to forfeit= 

S Five Hundred Dollars casn, for any case of moth- 
= patches, brown spots, liver spots, blackheads, ugly 3 
or muddy skin, unnatural redness, freckles, tan or S 
S any other cutaneous discolorations,(excepting birth-3 
marks, scars, and those of a scrofulous or kindred S 
nature) that Derma-Royale will not quickly remove & 
and cure. We also agree to forfeit Five Hundred & 
: Dollars to any person whose skin can be injured in 





the slightest possible manner, or to anyone whoseS 
complexion (no matter in how bad condition it may 3 
be), will not be cleared, whitened, improved ands 
beautified by the use of Derma-Royale. 

= Put up in elegant style in large eight-ounce bottles. 
Price, $1.00. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 


Derma-Royale sent to any address, safely packed 
= and securely sealed from observation, safe delivery 
= guaranteed, on receipt of price, $1.00 per bottle. 
= Send money by registered letter or money order with 8 
= your full post-office address written plainly; be sure 
to give your County, and mention this paper. = 

Correspondence sacredly private. Pustage stamps S 
received the same as cash. = 


AGENTS WANTED fi. 2:23? $10 A DAY, 
Address The DERMA-ROYALE COMPANY, 
Corner Baker nnd Vine Streets. CINCINNATI OHIO. 
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EATTY Pianos $175, Organs $49. Want Ag’ts. 
B Cat'lg FREE. Dan’) P. Beatty, Wash’ ton, N. J. 
You can reduce your 


| weight 10to 151bs, amonth 
a eop e at home without starving | 

or injury by Dr. Clarke's | 
Home Treatment. Proofs, Testimonials Free. F. B. 
Clarke, M. D,, Drawer 138, Chicago, I 














BICYCLES 


ON EASY-PAYMENT PLAN. 


All leading standard makes. Old wheels taken in ex- 
change. Catalogue, list of second-hand wheels, anc easy 
terms of payment mailed free. Cushion and Pneumatic 
tires applied to old wheels at moderate cost. Bicycle 
suits, $7 to $15 ; caps, T5c. to $1.50; long stockings, 39c, to 
$1.0. Catalogue and Athletic Journal free. 


PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau St., N. Y¥. 
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= Apply at night—the improvement apparent after as 
£ single application will surprise and delight you. Its | 





Styles and 
14 Sizes for 


1892. 







THE 


“Daylight” 


AN 








WHERE AT 
TIME. 






THe Eastman Co., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





. = { 
he ‘Toarist. 
THE HIGHEST GRADE BICYCLE IN THE 
WORLD. 


Perfect in Material, Con- 
struction and Finish. 





| Fitted with BIDWELL (THOMAS) GENUINE 


PNEUMATIC TIRES, guaranteed against 
puncture, bursting and leakage. 

We sell all the leading makes of Bicycles— 
Warwicks, Unions, Psychos, Victors, Cre- 
dendas, Students, and the extensive lines of the 
Western Wheel Works and the St. Nicholas 
Manufacturing Company. Send for Catalogue. 


CYCLING ACCESSORIES A SPECIALITY. 


INSTRUCTION HALL (50x100 feet)—Lessons pri- 
vate, by appointment. eae 

RENTING DEPARTMENT—Pneumatic tired wheels 
without extra charge, 


Geo. R. Bidwell Cycle Co., 


306-310 West 59th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


‘THE CHLEBRATHD 


SOHMER 


PIANOS 
Are at present the Most Popular and Preferred by 
Leading Artists. 
Warerooms, 149, 151, 153, 155 East 14th St., N.Y. 
SOHMER & Co., 


Chicago, Ill., 236 State St. ; San Francisco, Cal., Union Club Building; 
St. Louis, Mo., 1522 Olive St. ; Kansas City, Mo., 1123 Main St. 











18th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. 
by Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 
C. B. Lona & Co., 1013 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
“Every one should read this little book,”—Athenaum., 


[4 1s'BARKER B 
“7 LINEN COL 


ABSOLUTEL 
! H 8 








BARKER BRAND. IN SHAPE FINISH &W 
~ @MOKE TANSILL’S PUNCH © 
30 YEARS T ANDARD. 








KEYLESS FLY FAN. 


A GREAT 
Home Comfort 


It drives all flies 
away by the shadow 
and movement of the 
wings while revolving. 
Willrun 75 minutes at 
@ time, and can be re- 
wound by simply turn 
ing cross-piece at top 
of base. No key re- 
quired, EVERY FAN compared to the bene- 
GUARANTEED, fit derived from its use. 
Price, $2.50 each. If you cannot buy from your 
hardware or house-furnishing dealers, write to 


MATTHAI, INGRAM & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


Patents! Pensions! 


Send for tnventons Guide, oF Fe ie Awa, 
Send for Digest o ENSION an NT ° 
PATRIOK O'FARRELL, - WASHINGTON, D. 0. 








Invaluable in the 
dining-room, sick- 
room, Office, or at the 
eeaside, as it secures 
entire freedom from 
the annoyance of flies. 


In hot, sultry weath- 
er, its use insures 
cleanliness at meals, 
comfort and rest to the 
weary, and a blessing 
in the sivk-chamber. 


The cost is a trifle 
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~ PEOPLE FIND 


That it is not wise to experiment 
with cheap compounds purporting 
to be 1 ’o0d-purifiers, but which 
have no real medicinal vaiue. To 
make use of any other than the old 
standard AYER’S Sarsaparilla—the 
Superior Blood-purifier—is simply 
to invite loss of time, money, and 
health. If you are afflicted with 
Scrofula, Catarrh, Rheumatism, 
Dyspepsia, Eczema, Running Sores, 
‘Tumors, or any other blood disease, 
be assured that 


It Pays to Use 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla, and AYER’S 
only. AYER’S Sarsaparilla can 
always be depended upon. It does 
not vary. It is always the same in 
quality, quantity, and effect. It is 
superior in combination, proportion, 
appearance, and in all that goes to 
build up the system weakened by 
disease and pain. It searches out 
all impurities in the blood and ex- 
pels them by the natural channels. 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, will cure you 





“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


&_ HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 
FOUR-TRACK 


TRUNK LINE. 





Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 

All trains arrive at and depart fom GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave. and qed St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section. 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 


Solid Trains between 

NEW YORK & CHICAGO, 

Via Chautauqua Lake or Niagara 
Falls. An enchanting Panorama of 
mountains, forests and streams. 

Pullman Cars 

Between New York and 
Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, Chautauqua 
Lake, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 


D. I. Boberts, Gen’l Pass, Agt. 


ONLY SOLID TRAIN. 
CC VESTIBULED, STEAM HEATED, 
ELeEctTrRic LIGHTED, WITH 
<3 TurovuGcH Dinina-Car, 


New York to Cincinnati, 


Via Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington. Pullman 
car Washington to Louis- 
ville. H. W. Fuuier, G. P. 
A., Washington, D. C. 
























THE MOST 
(COMFORTABLE ROUTE 


BETWEEN 





Chicago and Buffalo. 





Remedy Free. INSTANT RELIEF, Final 
curein l0 days. Never returns; no purge; 
no saive: no suppesitory. A victim tried 
in vain every remody has discovered a 
simple cure, which he wil Poon free to his fellow suf- 


ferers. Address J. HW. REEVES, Box 3290, New York City, N.Y, 


) 4) FAT FOLKS REDUCED 


Mrs. Alice Maple, Oregon, Mo., writes: 
“My weight was 320 pounds, now it is 195, 
reduction of 125 lbs.” For circulars address, wit eg 
r.O.W.F. SNYDER. McVicker’s Theatre. Chicago, ILL 





Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Dr. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 


RUPTURE Permanently 


Without knife, hypodermic, pain or detention from 
business. Cure guaranteed; consultation free. Terms 
and prices wi reach of all. Send for pamphlet on 
treatment and cure of.hernia. Call on or 


DOr. 1. M. Hollingsworth, + lJ R 7 D 
Rupture Specialist, | 
80 Dearborn St., Booms 10-12, Chicago. 
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TOILE 


LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
An Ideal Complexion Soap. 


For sale by all Drugand Fancy Goods Dealers 
unable to procure this Wonderful Soa send Be 
cents in stamps and receive a cake by return mail, 


JAS.S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


SPECTIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the 
society Waltz) sent FREE to pan qoute as 
&ree wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 


HOTELS. 


LONG BRANCH. | 
HOWLAND HOTEL. 


SEASON WILL OPEN JUNE 25ra. 
Rates, $4.50 per day and upward. Rooms may be 
engaged at the Real Estate office of DOBBINS & 


LOEB, 45 Broadway, and at the St. James Hotel, 
New York. 








HUGH F. GRIFFIN, Proprietor. 





CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 


HOTEL KAATERSKILL. 


Opens Wednesday, June 29th. 
RATES REDUCED FOR JULY. 


Rooms can be engaged of Mr. H. B. Burney, Assist- 
ant Manager, at the Grand Hotel, Broadway and 


| Thirty-first Street, New York. 





ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS, 
Lakes George and Champlain, Saratoga, ete. 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE to the northern resorts 
issued by the DELAWARE AND HUDSON RAIL- 
ROAD will be mailed on receipt of six cents postage. 
Address J. W. BURDICK, 

General Passenger Agent, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Hotel ¢ hamplain, 


‘“*The Superb Summer Hotel of the North.”’ 





On west shore of Lake Champlain, three miles south 
of Plattsburg. 


Delaware and Hudson station in grounds. 


OPENS JUNE 28. 
oO. D. SEAVEY, Manager, 
Address, till June 25th, care Lincoln National Bank, 


Forty-second Street, New York; after that date 
Hotel Champlain, Clinton County, N. Y. 








WESTMINSTER HOTEL.— Sixteenth Street 
one block east of Broadway and Union Square, N. Y. 
American Plan. W. W. ScHENCKE. 


EUROPEAN HOTELS. 


s LPP LOLOL PPP PPD DD PDP ION AIDA I Pt 

The following Hotels can be most highly recom- 
mended by the publishers of Frank Leslie's to 
European tourists. 





MILAN. —CONTINENTAL HOTEL — most centrally 
situated ; full south, the nearest to the cathedral, etc, 
Electric light (Edison) in every room; hydraulic lift ; 
hotel patronized by Americans; excellent cuisine ; 
vinnibus to all trains, 











BADEN-BADEN (Germany).—VICTORIA HOTEL— 
first-class; principally frequented by Americans and 
English ; excellent culsine, beautiful situation ; moderate 
charges ; hydraulic lift, and all modern improvements. 








BERLIN. 
HOTEL KAISERHOF. One of the finest hotels on the 
continent, Central position. 


CONTINENTAL HOTEL, Opposite the Central Sta- 
tion. Highest class hotel. *USTAV ARRAS, 
General Manager. 





ITALY—VENICE—HOTEL D’ ITALIE AND BAUER 
et Grand Restaurant, 200 rooms et apartements. 
ED. CANAL, 
PISE— (ITALY) —HOTEL EUROPE Well recom- 
mended; the best situated. Rooms from two francs. 
CHARLES PAREA. 





BELFAST, IRELAND—THE IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
Best situation ; omnibus meets all trains and steam 
ers. Table d’hdéte,5 o’clock and 7 o’clock. Ladies’ 
drawing-room; billiard and smoking rooms; night 
porters. 

LIVERPOOL 
PLEASANT—Three minutes’ walk from depots; cab-fare 
from landing stage, two shillings. Cablegranis, Shafts- 
bury, Liverpool. 





SHAFTESBURY HOTEL, MOUNT 





LAKES OF KILLARNEY (lIreland)—THE “LAKE” 
HOTEL.—The only hotel in the district situated on the 
lake shore and comm nding most picturesque views of 
both lake and mountain scenery. 





EXETER — ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL — Facing 
Grand Old Cathedral; quiet and comfort of country 
mansion ; lighted by electric light. 

J. HEADON STANBURY, Proprietor. 

LAKES OF KILLARNEY (lIreland)—THE ROYAL 
VICTORIA HOTEL—Magnificently situated on lower 
lake, facing Innisfallen ; highly recommended for its 
superior comfort. JOuN O'LEARY, Proprietor, 


LONDON, 
THE LANGHAM, Portland Place. Unrivaled situ- 
ation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel with 
Americans. Lighted by electricity ; excellent table 


Hellmuth 
College, 


LONDON, 
Ontario, Canada. 
For Young Ladies & Gir ls. 
Beautiful Home. Healthy 
Climate. Full Academ- 
ic Course. Music, Art, 
Elocution, etc. Passenger 
Elevator. 150 Acres. Stu- 











HE WAS HER DEBTOR. 


As a pleasant-faced woman passed the corner 
Jones touched his hat to her and remarked 
feelingly to bis companion: 

“Ah, my boy, I owe a great deal to thi’ 
woman !” 

“Your mother ?” was the query. 

“No; my landlady.”— Detroit Free Press. 


COULDN’T UNDERSTAND IT. 


“IT BEG your pardon, ma’am, but your ac- 
count is overdrawn.” — 

“Dear me! Why, I’ve got a whole lot of 
checks left.”— Chicago News. 


SEARCHING FOR AIR. 


“T sek that horrid Mrs. Sourdrop has yone 
off to the mountains—she says for the air.” 
* Yes; what she is after is a millionaire.” 








BELLS 


COVERED WITH A TASTELESS AND 
SOLUBLE COATING. 


For SICK HEADACHE, 


Dizziness, or Swimming in the Head, Wind» 
Pain, and Spasms at the Stomach, Pains in 
» the Back, Gravel, and flying Pains in the 
’ Body, Rheumatism, etc. 

Take four, five or even six of Beecham’s 
Pills, and in mine cases out of ten, they will give 
relief in twenty minutes; for the pill will go direct 
5 to and remove the cause, the cause being no ‘ 
more nor lessthan wind, together with poison- 
-ous and noxious vapours, end sometimes ¢ 
unwholesome food, ‘ 

Of all druggists. Price2& echts a hor: « 
, New York Depot, 365 Canal Bt. 
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A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 
Constipation, 
hemorrhoids, bile, 


loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 


headache arising 
from them. 
E. GRILLON, 
33 Rue des Archives, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
















THE GOOD NEWS TO LADIES, 

. ICA ENTIRE NEw DePantuRe. Hanp- 
GREATAMERICAN SOME PRESENT to Every Customer. 
Greatest offer. Now’s vour time to getorders 
for our celebrated TEAS, COFFEES, and 
E BAKING POWDER, and secure a beautiful 

. Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea Set, Din- 
ner Set, Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, 
Watch, Brass Lamp, Caster, or Webster’s 
Dictionary. 33¢ lbs. Fine Tea by Mail on 
receipt of $2.00 and this “ad.” 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P. O. Box 289. $1 and 33 Vesey St., New York, 


Carbolate of Tar Inbalaat, 


Catarrh, Deafness, Bronchitis, Con- 
sumption, Asthma, cured at home. 
New at and full particulars 
free. Address, naming this paper, 


Dr. M. W. CASE 
SO9 N. Broad St., Philad’a, Pa. 
Send for Pamphlet. 






ComPaANy 





POND'S 
(EXTRACT 
-\CURES 


Piles Boils 


Wounds Bruises 
Sunburn Chafing 
Sprains Soreness 


Sore Eyes Sore feet 

Mosquito Bites 
Hemorrhages 

Inflammation 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES 


GENUINE MADE ONLY BY 


PORD’S EXTRACT C0., “"tie22%.00n 








| REFRESHING and saeaaTeNS. 
THE CROWN 
& LAVENDER 











FORETOLD- 
Written prediction 
of your life, 20c, 
Give date of birth. 


ASTROLOGER, Drawer K., Kansas City, Mo, 











Should be Without a Supply of 


JANHEUSER- BUSCH 


BOTTLED BEER. 


it is the HEALTHIEST and FINEST DRINK you can 
offer your friend. It is preferable to stron 
and in general people prefer it to ne. 


drinke 












2 nen 
—~— —_ 


Buy a cake fSSAP 
cake of Scouring 


oap u 


is half cured--, 





3 ed for all clean- 


ing purposes except the laundry: Try it+ 





STERBROOK 





“PEN 


26 JOHN ST., WN. Y. THE BEST MADE. 








ei 


SA , ; : 
The 0. E. Miller Company. i cae 


SEND FO" CIROULAR TO EITHFR OF ABOVE OFFICES 


RUPTURE 


NO DETENTION FROM BUSINESS. WE REFER YOU TO ONER 1000 
PATIENTS. Investigate our method. Written guarantee to absolutely cure all 
kinds of RUPTURE of both sexes, without the use of KNIFE OR SYRINGE, no 
matter of how long standing. 

RADO: Rooms 91 to 9% Tabor Opera Block, Denver. 


PERMANENTLY 
CURED 
OR NO PAY. 


EXAMINATION FREE. 


2oms 6014302 Lowa Loan and Trust Bldg. DesMoines, 
s Rooms 44-46 McGaw Block, Detroit. 

: 613 Pine Street, St. Louis. 

s Room 15 N. W. Cor. Main & Park, Butte. 

fo0ms 527-8-0 Marquam Opera Block, P« rtland, 

ooms 201-2 Constitution Bidg, Balt Lake City, 





FRANK 











‘yl fil ii ‘i l ‘i 


McFLANAGAN (who has traveled)\—“ Waiter, were you ever in Cork ?” 


WalTeR—" No, sor; 


but O’ive seen a’many dhrawings av it.” 
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ADYAL P23 
> Les a 
Sj A 


Absolutely Pure. 


Powder. Highest of 
test United States 


N. Y¥. 


A cream of tartar Bakin 
all in leavening strength.— 
Government Food Report. 

Royat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Si., 


E. C. MORRIS & CO., 


64 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 





FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF SAFES. 


BANK VAULTS and DEPOSIT WORK of all kinds. | 


We have the largest and best equipped factory 
in the world. 


Specifications and estimates given at short notice. 
GCE, N 7A | 
aA S mall 

“ Quantity of 


Liebig Company’s 


Extract of Beef 





‘4 


z 
, 


nod 
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SESSIONS IZ 


a 


a 








Added to any Soup, 
Sauce or Gravy gives 
, Strength» Fine Flavor. 


Invaluable in Improved and Economic Cookery. 
Makes cheapest, purest and best Beef Tes. 


NSW OGG, 


(SF. LPL DVL NNN 


il) DINAUDS oi. ee 


SEIN. SW 





THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITH INK MANUFACTURED BY 


ARPES SENN NE 


eR ami AN TE 
9g 





Extract OI BEEF. 


USED BY 


All Good Cooks 


THE YEAR ROUND. 


Send to ARMOUR & co., Lhicago. 
for Cook Book showing use of ARMOUR’S 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Mailed free. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


BOSTON, WASHINGTON, DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


LESLIE’S 





1892. Book No. 2 


NOW EEADY. 
Offering 
$3,000 

in Prizes for 

Needlework. 
For gale by 
small-ware 
dealers, or sent 
by mail upon 
receipt of 
10 cents by 


| THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY 


218 Church St., New York. 
67 Lincoln St., Boston, 
108 & 110 Franklin St., Chicago. 
707 Washington Ave., St. Louis. 
517 & 519 Market St., San Francisco* 
Three-cord 200-yard spools for Lace Making, Linen 


Floss (all colors and sizes) for Embroidery. 
ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


NESS AND HEAD NOISES SUGED 
by Peck's Invisi!'e Tubular Ear Cushions, Wh 
pers heard. Successful when all remedies 


fail. Bold only by F. Hiscox ,853 B’way,N.¥. Write vino allroeolE RE 








EARL &WILSON’S 
LINEN 


ACOLLARS & CUFF 
BEST IN THE WORLD 


TENNIS RULES for 1892. 


Published by E. I. HORSMAN, 341 Broadway, N. Y. 
FREE to any address on receipt of 2c. stamp. 





J. HARPER BONNELL CO.,, 


NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO, 


Ball Thread for Knitting and Crocheting, Linen 


WEEKLY. 


JUNE 23, 1892. 


Pears’ Soap 


Whoever wants soft hands, smooth hands, white hands, or a clear com- 


| plexion, he and she can have 


parent ; unless occupation prevents. 


both ; that is, if the skin is naturally trans- 


The color you want to avoid comes probably neither of nature or work, 


but of habit. 


Either you do not wash effectually, or you wash too effectually ; you do 


not get the skin open and clean, or you hurt it. 


Remedy.—Use Pears’ Soap ; 
if you use it often. 


no matter how much ; but a little is enough 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists ; all s sorts of people use it. 


GREAT WESTERN 


THE FINEST 
CHAMPAGNE 


IN AMERICA, 


A home product which 
Americans especially 
proud of. 

One that reflects the 
highest credit on the 
country which pro- 

| duces it. 


are 


Now used in many 
of the best Hotels, 
Clubs, and Homes in 


preference to foreign 


vintages. 


For particulars, 
Prices, etc., Address 


| Pleasant Valley 
Wine Co. 
RHEIMS,, 


Steuben Co., 
New York. 


| The Best Work 


by the 
Simplest Means 


in the 


Shortest Time 











accomplished 


by the 


Remington 
Standard Typewriter. 


Send for an IIlustrated Catalogue. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


| 





| Advertisers % 


| 
| SHOULD USE THE 
| 


% Summer Number 
OF 


Frank Leslie’s Weekly, 


| Issued June 30th, in time to catch the Fourth-of-July 
trade. Forms close for the press June ~sth. 








FINE COLORED COVER. 


Buy a copy of your newsdealer. 


Arkell Weekly Company, 


110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





| 











| 





The glorious days of open 
doors—all outside is smiling 
welcome—here’s health and 
joy all unconfined—The cy- 
cler sees everything— he’s 
where everything is—as free 
as freedom—from the heights 
of exhilarated happiness he 
cannot fall—from his Co- 
lumbia Safety. 

All about Columbias free on applica- 
tion to any Columbia agent, or sent 


by mail for two two-c ent stamps. Pope 
Mfg. Co., 221 Columbus Ave., Boston. 





SUMMER 
NOW _IS HERE. 











I know where the timid fawn abides 
In the depth of the shaded dell ; 
Where the leaves are broad and the thicket hides, 
With its many stems and its tangled sides, 
From the eye of the hunter well. 


For list of Summer Resorts in Wisconsin, 
Northern Michigan, Minnesota, and Iowa, 
send your address with two-cent stamp to 


| George H. Heafford, Gen. Passenger Agent, 


Chicago, Ill. 


The African Kola Plant, 
st ma discovered in Congo, West 
Africa, is Nature’s Sure 


Cure for Asthma. Cure Guaranteed or No 
Pay. Export Office, 1164 Broadway, New York. 
For La Trial Case, FREE by Mail, address 
SOLA IF ORTING CO., 132 VineSt. ‘Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BROWN'S 
CAMPHORATED 


NA 


DENTIFRIC E 
TEETH 


The best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice in the world. 


To Cleanse and Whiten the Textx, aa J 
Use Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice. 
To Remove Tartar from the Teern, 
Use Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice 
To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the Tsx18, a 
Use Brown’s Gamphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice, 
To Make the Guus Harp and Healthy, 
Use Brown's Oamphcrated Saponaceous Dentifrice. 


Price, 25¢. a Bottle, For Sale by all Druggtsts. 
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